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Legislative Measures for the Prevention of 
Smoke-Nwisance. 






EN ONSIDERABLE exertions 






Ox have been made during the 
NY re-edification and improve- 


sii ment of the city of Ham- 
burgh, to secure good ar- 
rangement and construction 
of the buildings. Of these 
efforts we should desire to 
know much more than t'e 
fact now mentioned. We 
know, however, that Enog- 
lish engineering skill and 
architectural taste have partici- 
pated in them. A commission 
has been appointed by the senate, 
to frame a Buildings’ Act, and 
has nearly completed its Jabours. 
At its head is Mr. George Stam- 
mann, architect. This commis- 
sion is now desirous of knowing 
what has been done in London 
with respect to the consumption 
of smoke, and we have been ad- 
dressed by Mr, C. C. Nelson, with 
a view to the communication to 
Hamburgb, of any suggestions 
calculated to assist the object, 
whether they would relate to measures 
legislatively restrictional, or others connected with 
the formation and construction of fireplaces and 
flues, 

We are sorry to say that what has been actually 
accomplished in London, amounts to very little. 
An act, indeed, has been during some years in 
force; and from time to time, a paragraph in the 
police intelligence of the newspapers may be 
noticed, saying that So-and-So, of some one of the 
manufacturing districts of London, had been 
summoned by Mr. Sandison, the Government 
inspecting engineer, for having a furnace not 
80 constructed as to consume its own smoke. 

In the last reported case, two or three days 
ago, before Mr. Traill at Greenwich, Mr. San- 
dison deposed to having visited the defendant’s 
premises in October of last year; at which period, 
the defendant was allowed time to make such 
alterations to his furnace as would comply with 
the act of Parliament. However, the report pro- 
ceeds to say:—In June of the present year a 
complaint was made of a nuisance arising from 
smoke from the same engine, and on visiting 
defendant’s premises on the 22ad of July, he, Mr. 
Sandison, found the engine in the same state as in 
October last ; but it was not in operation on that 
day. Police-constable 85 M, said that on the 
21st of June he watched the engine on defendant’s 
premises; and ina periodof an hour and a half, dense 
black smoke was emitted for nineteen minutes. 
The defendant said, the engine (a portable one) 
could be removed to any part of the premises, and 
Was not often used. He had, however, determined 
to do away with it entirely, and he therefore 
hoped the penalty would not be enforced against 
him, Mr, Traill remarked that the expense in- 
curred by the Government in such prosecutions, 
was greater than the penalty imposed by the act 
of Parliament under which the proceedings were 
taken. He should therefore impose the full 
Penalty for a first offence of 5/., and 2s. costs. 

This is a specimen of the general course of the 
Proceedings in these cases; and the state of the 
London atmosphere, much as it varies with the 
weather, at all times testifies to the insignificant 
Speration of the legislative restrictions, to the 
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sumption in furnaces and kilns, and to the general 
absence in private houses—whence, as it has been 
said, the chief pollution is occasioned—both of 
the control, and of every kind of smoke-con- 
suming grate. In our notices of the Exhibition 
of last year, we paid particular attention to the 
smoke-consuming grates, of which there were 
several; but not one of the number can be said 
to have got into sufficient use, for full evidence 
to be obtainable of its claims to general recom- 
mendation. 

Perhaps the most offensive chimney of all 
in London, is that which rises from behind the 
centre of the river front of that building which is 
in the occupation of the Legislature itself. Any 
day during the session of Parliament, volumes of 
the unconsumed carbon may be seen pouring 
forth, and contributing an important quota to 
the general dirtiness of the atmosphere between 
Westminster and Vauxhall, as well as helping to 
blacken the beautiful octagon tower and spirelet 
of the centre of the building, and to clog up all 
the interstices of its rich ornamentation. 

But, regarding London generally, any abate- 
ment of the evil is inappreciable. On many days 
of the Exhibition year, looking from one end of 
Pall-malJ, along the street, at about the dinner- 
hour, the smoke was to be seen descending be- 
tween the houses, hiding almost entirely any view 
of specimens of architecture which have been 
deemed creditable to us, and in fact offering to 
the eyes of any foreigner, a picture of what has 
to be endured in this land of liberty, such as could 
not but repel him from thinking of ever taking up 
his residence with us. Once able to contrast in the 
mind such appearances as we have instanced; or 
the constant obscurity, with the lightness and 
clearness of Paris, or even of Rouen,—despite the 
chimneys of the latter, which seem to justify, by 
their number and size, the title “ Manchester of 
France,”—and we require nothing else to explain 
the difference in the mental constitution of the 
English and French, and to show why the latter 
people possess a readiness, at least, in art-work,—a 
fertility and fancy,—that the English people, what- 
ever be their attributes otherwise, certainly have 
not. 

Weare asked to explain how the different smoke- 
consuming contrivances are constructed, and 
which of them are considered the most effective and 
durable ; and whether there are legzl enact- 
ments prescribing the method to be employed. 

On the last-named point, we need hardly say, 
tbat the English legislation, as our correspondent 
perceives, allows free choice of whatever form of 
apparatus may answer the purpose. Contrivances 
found suitable in one case, have not answered in 
another where the conditions have appeared to be 
similar ; until, at last, it has come to be generally 
felt, that as much depended upon the manner of 
“firing,” that is, of the mere throwing in the 
fuel, as on anything else. In Lancashire it is 
pretty well understood by those who pride them- 
selves on not adding to the general pollution 
there, that large resources for production of steam, 
as in the possession of a sufficient number cf boilers, 
are necessary for the avoidance of the evil in the 
case of chimneys to the furnaces of steam:-boilers, 
However, the advantages of the two-fiued boiler, 
for alternate firing, are understood. The chimneys 
of fireplaces of the description just mentioned, 
however, we apprehend, would be chargeable but 
slightly with the evil of the general atmosphere 
of London, in comparison with smoke-vomitories 
of other descriptions. We can merely suggest 
that the Government inspection must have con- 
duced to the acquirement of information that is 
hardly to be secured through another medium. The 
obtained results, however, we say, of the operation 
of the Act, are insignificant ; and the condition, 
every way considering the question, of Loadon, is 
most unsatisfactory. Still, some data as to the 
working of particular contrivances, and forms of 
fireplaces and flues, are likely to have been arrived 





at, beyond what are known to us. With the 


prospect of obtaining these, application should be 
made by the Hamburgh commission or senate, to 
the British Government; though any information 
that our inspectors may have acquired, should be 
diffused as widely as possible.. We may merely 
note as to the furnaces of steam-boilers, that the 
steam-jet contrivance applied to those of the 
machinery department of the Exhibition, appeared 
to be most effectual. The smoke-nuisance in our 
towns cannot continue to be perpetrated without 
loss, not only of architecture, and the effect of 
buildings,—passing over the loss of fuel, and the 
cost of all cleansing processes,—but loss, or 
clogging-up and obscuration, of some of those 
agencies, our perceptions and emotions, by which 
it was divinely intended to guide the course of 
humanity to the noblest ends, 





THE COSTLINESS OF ARBITRATIONS. 
THE LIVERPOOL CASE. 


THE example to which we gave some attention 
in our last number, of defects in the working of 
one of the present methods of settling questions 
of the value of property required for public works, 
has of course excited notice in many quarters. 
With the general subject of the evidence and 
the judicial functions of professional men when 
called upon to act, it should continue to be dis- 
cussed, to the end that improvement upon the 
present unsatisfactory posture of affairs be urrived 
at. We append a communication that we have 
received from Nottingham, on the Liverpool case. 
The writer, claimiug to have had experience as 
representing, at various times, owners of pro- 
perty, as well as promoters of improvements, 
differs from our correspondent from whose letter 
we gave an extract, and treats such cases as 
that which we referred to, as exceptional, and 
rather the result of bad management by public 
authorities than as involving a question of prin- 
ciple. He says :— 

“The Liverpool arbitration case referred to 
in your leader of the 22ad, is, no doubt, im- 
portant as showing to what extremes these 
cases are sometimes carried: great reflection 
seems to be cast upon the claimants under this 
arbitration, for putting the corporation to an 
expense of 1,800/. and upwards, before a settle- 
ment of the claim could be arrived at; avd the 
circumstances are made the ground for raising 
objections against arbitrations in general as tou 
expensive, But surely this ground is wholly 
untenable ? 

The principle of determining disputes by arbi- 
tration is one which is held in veneration and 
respect in this country ; and so long as we have 
trial by jury, the other mode of adjustment must 
continue. Arbitrations are, no doubt, often made 
expensive; but this is caused by the promoters, 
the parties themselves, on the other side, rather 
than by the claimants of value. In the case of 
corporate towns, members of town councils 
dressed in a little brief authority, have too 
frequently friends: to serve, or foes to serve off; 
or they wish to do what they call a chesp thing 
for the town, and endeavour to browbeat the in- 
dividuals who are about being dealt with, and to 
depreciate their property by offering a sum wholly 
insignificant, which is generally increased one- 
third, one-half, or sometimes double, by the arbi- 
trators or umpire. This is distinctly proved by 
the great increase of arbitration; for, had the 
claimants not been so successful in obtaining con- 
siderably more than promoters offered, they 
would not run the risk of paying the expenses 
incurred, which would be the case if the sum 
awarded was less than that offered. Alderman 
Holme fixes an arbitrary sum; and because this 
is not accepted, he complains of the corporation 
being driven to an expensive reference, and saddled 
with costs amounting to 1,800/. Had a more 
liberal sum been offered, it is very probable that 
the corporation would have saved, not only these 
expenses, but also a portion of the amount 
awarded. Where a claimant is driven by a 
powerful corporate body, or a wealtby railway or 
other company, into an arbitration, he knows too 
well that all the influence, wealth, and other re- 
sources at hand will be brought to bear against his 
claim ; and he is driven to great and unnecessary 
expense, in order to oppose this strong tide of power 
and wealth that is set against him. It must not 
be lost sight of, too, that claimants have their own 
individual interests to protect; and their cases 





are often cases of life and death tothem. Pro- 
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moters are representatives often of public bodies, 
who are said to possess no souls; and did those 
who act for them endeavour to make the case 
more their own, these extreme instances of costly 
arbitration would not so often arise between indi- 
viduals. They are seldom heard of; and it is 
generally only where irresponsible power, and 
great wealth, are brought to bear, that they are 
made to form the exceptions to thousands of cases 
which are taking place weekly throughout the 
kingdom. Your correspondent’s remarks on ‘ arbi- 
trators with unlimited power to call witnesses, with 
solicitors, with barristers, and with contingent 
costs and charges,’ and on the system as ‘a 
blundering and most extravagant mode of settling 
value,’ must surely have been written, either in 
great anger, or in great haste, or under strong 
partisan feeling : otherwise he would not have so 
unreasonably denounced a system so consonant 
with English feelings, and which has worked so 
well, except in those few cases where power has 
used all its influence to oppress, and swamp, the 
humble individual. Tobe enabled in this country 
to stand up against this power is, to my mind, a 
noble thing; and so long as power and wealth 
continue to be oppressive, so long may the 
majesty of our law support the humblest claimant 
in protecting rights and property that are as dear 
to him as are the coronet and broad acres to an 
earl; and, let those who are in the wrong, pay 
the cost, whatever that may be.” 

We do not think, however, that the subject can 
be allowed to rest as here placed. On the one 
hand, works desirable for the common good, such 
as have been delayed for a succession of years, 
keeping up a rate of mortality that has been 
clearly shown to be preventible, or affecting the 
convenience and comfort of the general public, 
through the caprice or avarice of mere units of the 
people, must not be allowed to continue indefinitely 
retarded; on the other hand, such power as that 
which has been obtained by the chief railway com- 
panies, must be checked,—opposed as it has often 
shown itself to be, not merely to the legitimate 
interests of individuals, but in towns, to the very 
sanitary amelioration which, as in the case of the 
metropolis, should be served by the means of com- 
munication between town and country. We 
apprehend that arbitrations involving considerable 
cost, even as compared with proceedings in 
courts of law, are by no means s0 rare as our cor- 
respondent would seem to believe. They are some- 
times said to be made costly by one of the parties 
to the dispute, in order that the award may not 
be taken up; and cases are constantly quoted in 
which it might have been cheaper to have 
proceeded in a court of law. 

Something ought to be obtainable in the way of 
information, useful towards correction of the pre- 
sent evils of the system, from the great experience 
recently, in Paris, of the working of the law of 
expropriation “pour cause Wutilité publique.” 
But whatever the cost to parties appearing before 
the juries in Paris, the differences between the 
amounts offered and demanded are as great as 
what we are accustomed to. 

We fear there is some want of a principle of 
honour, not to speak of the higher rectitude, which 
would prevent those who appear as witnesses and 
judges, conducting themselves as advocates. In- 
stances are pointed to and applauded, of those 
whose profession is the law, refusing to support 
positions, the justice of which they were not con- 
vinced of. Surely there should be equal hesitation 
on the part of those who are morally bggad to 
say what they believe to be in accordance with 
right and justice, and to say nothing unless after 
having had the means of arriving at a real con- 
viction. 








COUNTRY-SEATS AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA.* 


Few people have given a thought to the possi- 
bility that the American war would affect archi- 
tectural or literary wares; but it certainly has 
done so, to some extent, both in the Old World 
and in the New. Our Trans-atlantic cousins were 
large purchasers of English illustrated works : the 
sale of these has materially diminished. Iudeed, 
so considerable has been the decrease in the issue 
of illustrated works since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, that many draughtsmen and engravers on 
wood have turned their attention to other branches 





_* “‘Holly’s Country Seats : containing lithographic De- 

Signs for Cotrages, Villas, Mansions, &c., with their 

accompanying Out-buildings; also Country Churches, 

City Buildings, Railway Stations, &c., &c. By Henry 

Hudson Holly, architect, New York. D. Appleton & 

oe 1863,”” Small 4to, pp. xiv. & 171; 34 litho- 
aphs. 











of the arts: the demand for these works has 
dwindled down to a tenth of its former extent. 
Across the Atlantic, the war has affected the 
publication of literary and architectural works in 
other ways: publishers have feared to embark in 
any enterprise, and staffs of assistants have re- 
signed their avocations and entered the army. 
The preface of the American work before us 
states that it was fully prepared for the press some 
two years since, and was about to be put in the 
hands of the publishers, when the “ War for the 
Union” broke out, and seemed for a time to 
paralyze any new undertaking; and that the 
author intended to have added a treatise upon 
landscape-gardening, illustrated with maps, exe- 
cuted under the auspices of Mr. George E. Waring; 
but that gentleman having accepted a commission 
in the army, he was obliged to abandon one part 
of his scheme, This is a new phase of the effects 
of the American war. 

Business, however, becoming based upon a war- 
footing, and fortunes appearing to be made even 
faster than in times of peace, Mr. Holly has re- 
cently issued his work. It consists of thirty-four 
designs for cottages, villas, mansions, country 
churches, city buildings, railway stations, &c. It 
is prefixed with “some account of the history of 
architecture,” from the cabins and huts of pro- 
vincial builders to the late Perpendicular and 
Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—to European readers the least interest- 
ing part of the book. The designs embody repro- 
ductions, more or less presentable, from all the 
styles and periods. Our author endeavours to im- 
press upon his readers, various practical matters, 
the advantage of frequent communication with 
the architect, the danger of altering a design 
without consultation, the advantage of building 
with a view to future enlargement, and of the 
possibility of clothing utility with beauty. From 
this epitome it will be seen that the work, al- 
though dedicated to the American Institute of 
Architects, is written expressly for the considera- 
tion of fortunate American citizens about to 
build; to whom, by the way, some hundred and 
fifty English names of country seats, not in use 
in America, are suggested as a stock whence to 
make a selection. Several of the designs are 
representations of buildings erected or improved 
by the author for individuals whose names and 
addresses are given. There are some curious con- 
trivances, or “ agreeable surprises,” recommended, 
that are also not intended for the professional 
reader. Thus, in a dining-room, the window at 
the end opposite the entrance-door is oval- 
formed, and elevated above the rest, to leave a 
place below it for a sideboard. The author sug- 
gests that the upper portion of the sideboard 
should be so constructed as to form a frame for 
this window, “‘so that the window will appear to 
be a part of the sideboard, and that a part of the 
room.” For a drawing-room, there is a sugges- 
tion that there should be a window over the fire- 
place, the frame of which should be treated to 
resemble that of a looking-glass as nearly as pos- 
sible. As the sun might occasionally be an incon- 
venience to persons sitting reading at the fire, it 
is necessary that this “ agreeable surprise” should 
be furnished with a sliding shutter, on the inside 
of which there should be painted a fine landscape. 
Thus, this chamber would be furnished with two 
pictures, one of which would consist of real 
scenery, the other of an artificial landscape. In 
another design, the hall, library, and drawing- 
room, designed iu different styles of architecture, 
are so arranged that they may be thrown into one 
apartment at pleasure, when the vermillion, 
cobalt, and gold of the drawing-room decorations 
are deemed likely to form a startling contrast to 
the natural woods used in the hall and library ; 
that is to say, the rich carpets, gilded mirrors, 
and rosewood furniture of the drawing-room, are 
thought calculated to present another “ agreeable 
surprise ” to those approaching it through the oak 
and walnut floored and furnished hall and library. 
A square study, built in Newhaven, is rendered 
octagonal by placing the fireplace diagonally in 
one corner of the room, and fitting the other three 
corners with diagonal bookcases. The flue from 
the fireplace recedes above the opening, giving 
space for a cabinet over the mantelpiece to balance 
the bookcases, all of which ascend to the ceiling, 
and terminate in an oaken cornice, which runs 
round the room. A drawing-room constructed 
octagonally in another house has niches for 
statues in what the author calls “the four 
corners.” The dining-room iu this same house is 
also octagonal, as is the hall. Six doors open out 
of the latter into as many apartments. In turn- 
ing over the pages for himself, the reader would 
find many other contrivances as surprising ; some 
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of which, however, are not devoid of originality, 
or of propriety, under certain circumstances, 
Indeed, treatment of a similar character is needed 
in planning, in English architecture. 

American architecture has these disadvantages; 
it has no antiquity, or traditions, and it has no 
nationality ; for, it does not appear that the de. 
serted cities have furnished any type, either of 
construction or of ornamentation, to Northern 
architects. American archeology is only lately 
born. On the other hand, Transatlantic archi. 
tecture has the advantages of all the abundance of 
building materials of anew country, and ofaclimate, 
that calls for features in its buildings capable of 
much new and effective treatment. Upon this 
basis, we contend, there should be developed a 
style pre-eminently American. But this creation 
is not even at hand: American buildings, so far, 
are but bad imitations of those of Greece, Rome, 
Italy, and England. Verandahs are adopted to 
all alike, regardless of traditional fitness. These 
shade-yielding contrivances form an essential of 
American rural architecture; and their effect 
should be well considered. 

The most unfortunate of imitations is that 
of the castellated style. Mr. Holly’s American 
feudal villas are the most unhappy of his concep. 
tions. Could our readers resist a smile at a tur- 
reted castle with an open porch to the keep, and 
cross-bow slits as long as its bay windows? With 
the exception of some world-renowned names, 
our cousins know nothing of archeology. One of 
their most popular writers, describing his visit to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, states that Shakspeare lies 
buried in a sort of chapel opening out of the 
church: this is the impression the chancel left 
upon his mind. In the same way, American 
architects cannot devote sufficient time to study 
our castellated architecture sufficiently to be able 
to reproduce it ; whilst they should not reproduce 
could they afford the time. To pile up the agony 
of the anachronism, Mr. Holly surrounds one side 
of his castle with a verandah. The spacious porch 
admits the supposed foe into a vestibule; and 
thence he may take his choice of ransackiog a 
coat-closet on his right hand, or proceed into a 
hall. Having thus accomplished an entrance, he 
has the four principal chambers on the grouud- 
floor in his power: not an inmate could escape 
him. They have but one exit, and that is 
into the hall of which he has taken _posses- 
sion. Not only the reality and the practicability, 
but the poetry and the possibility of feudal archi- 
tecture, are lost in these travesties. Nor is what 
our author calls “the Tuder style—of an eccle- 
siastical character,” more capable of transporta- 
tion and adaptation in the hands of the unitiated. 
Thus discourses he of design No. 27—an over- 
powering porch connecting a tower on one hand 
with a staircase turret, pierced with eleven uniform 
windows at regular intervals, and gable-tipped 
chambers on the other :—“ The main entrance of 
this design has rather an ecclesiastical character. 
The pointed roof and window of the second story are 
of the style of the thirteenth century, while 
the flat arch of the carriage porch and the 
buttresses which strengthen the piers are of the 
fifteenth. The battlemented towers and parapets 
which here and there show themselves, partake 
strongly of the castellated feeling; and the bay 
windows, chimneys, &c., may be regarded as new 
features, peculiar to the Tudor,’—peculiar to the 
American Tudor, we presume. One-half of this 
building is likewise encompassed with a verandab. 
The quaint irregularity of the style is quite lost 
sight of: all is hard, stiff, formal, and ill-propor- 
tioned. Over the front four-centred open archway 
in the porch, there is a three-light, cusped-headed 
window under a pointed moulding, suggesting that 
the upper story was built about two centuries be- 
fore its substructure. This is the largest window 
in the house. In the gable end over it, 18 & 
trefoliated opening, and on the gable enda foliated 
finial. The side windows of the porch are of two 
lights under a square label: these are more il! 
accordance with those of the rest of the fabric. 
The arrangement of the single cusped lights in the 
oblong panels running zig-zag up the tower, 1s 
monotonous in the extreme. The plan of this 
design shows a bedroom on the ground-floor. 
As the drawing-room, dining-room, library, 
cabinet, coat-closet, farnished the meed of accom: 
modation generally required, did our architect 
make up his number of bedrooms by counting 
this another instead of a morning-room? A bed- 
room over the porch gives us its dimensions— 
15 feet by 20 feet—an ill-proportioned size. | : 
much more successful design is No. 15, — 
might be a reproduction of a charming old Englis® 
parsonage-house, stone for stone. It is given % 





specimen of the progress of American rural archi- 
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tecture since its days of Puritan plainness. The 
dwellings of the Puritans who colonized New 
England, and of the Dutch farmers who cultivated 
the banks of the Hudson, should be full of interest 
for their descendants, and reverently preserved ; 
but it does not appear that this is the case save in 
exceptional instances. In “the good old colony 
times” the first settlers and builders of “ planta- 
tion houses” in Maryland and Virginia imported 
the bricks with which they constructed their 
homes. Mr. Holly confesses that there is a truth 
and solidity about the mansions of the “old 
governors” which it would be vain to look for in 
the architecture of the present day, and that they 
fairly express the solid energy, determination, 
and great-heartedness of the founders of the new 
empire in the wilderness. He considers that the 
decadence in architectural taste is to be attributed 
to the too great and too rapid prosperity of the 
next generations, whose feverish desire to express 
their riches in their habitations, led to the adop- 
tion of domesticated Greek temples, built of wood, 
painted white, and blocked in courses to imitate 
stone, as residences. The true refinement cof the 
colonial aristocracy, the hearty hospitality of the 
gentleman of the old school, seem to have been over- 
whelmed by the pretentious show and glitter of a 
society whose “ new-crowned stamp of honour was 
scarce current,” and which naturally in architec- 
ture developed a fever for base imitation which it 
is one of “ the special objects of this work to repre- 
hend and criticize.” ‘These sentiments, by the 
way, excellent in themselves, are strangely at 
variance with the suggestions of verandahed sham- 
castles as homes for modern Americans. We might 
ask, why not take the brick and stone testimonies 
of the vigour, energy, truth, self-reliance, and self- 
resources of the first colonists as models that only 
require adaptation to modern requirements ? 
Among the building materials mentioned, there 
are many that are new to us; and several we 
should hesitate to adopt in our country seats. A 
villa of Italian design, containing twenty-eight 
chambers, built in Bethel, Connecticut, is made of 
wood; the timbers of pine; the sills of chestnut. 
The frame is filled in with brick, and sheathed 
on the outside with rough hemlock boards, before 
the clap boards are put on. A thirty-chambered 
house at Danbury, Connecticut, is built of unbaked 
brick made of concrete, which is “somewhat 
similar te, though much more durable than that 
of the ordinary gravel or rough-cast walls.” Mr. 
Holly recommends this material for districts where 
stone is difficult to be obtained, and brick and 
lumber expensive to transport, as it can be manu- 
factured on the spot from the loose gravel that 
comes from the excavations of the cellar, provided 
it is sharp and free from loam and clay. The gravel 
thus obtained is mixed with a certain proportion 
of lime or cement, and placed in moulds, where it 
issubjected to pressure. These home-made bricks 
are placed on boards till they become perfectly 
hardand dry. They are 10 inches long by 5 inches 
wide, and 4 inches deep, and are made with a 
hollow space in the centre, for the purpose of pre- 
venting damp from passing through, the hollows 
of one row being placed next the solid part of 
those behind. They are of a neutral tint, and 
require no further treatment than aun occasional 
coat of boiled oil for the better prevention of 
damp percolations. If not made correctly in the 
exact proportions we are not to expect the same 
-Tesulis. Ina house designed with particular re- 
ference to durability and facilities for warming 
and ventilating, the walis are specified to be built 
of stone; the partitions where due support is ob- 
tained, of brick; elsewhere of galvanized lath; 
the window-frames of iron, and all the floors of 
cement, with a strip at the sides for securing 
carpets ; the roof of slate; the stairs and “ inside 
trimmings” of composition. These are, certainly, 
difficult materials to blend in one harmonious 
whole. The mystery of good ventilation and suc- 


cessful heating is considered solved by the use of | arrangement. 


“with the exception of a small flat or deck on 
top, which is covered with ¢in, and used for the 
purpose of collecting water for the tank in the 
attic.” The plumbing for the water supply being 
on the north side of the house, the pipes were 
packed in sawdust, and placed in contsct with the 
kitchen chimney to counteract the effects of frost. 
Trying to get over the incongruities attendant 
upon building a large house on a smal! estate, our 
author says that if the residents were always in- 
doors, the windows might be made of magnifying 
glass ; in the absence of this in:prisonment, he re- 
commends the adoption of our English sunken, or 
ha-ha fences. There is a new scheme for the con- 
struction of ice-houses, involving a different mode 
of proceeding from that devised by Cobbett. That 
practical authority, speaking from his American 
experience, insisted that ice-houses should be 
built as dry as possible, in the open sun and air, 
upon a site from which the melted ice would 
naturally fall away in every direction, asserting 
that moisture was the greatest enemy that 
attacked the contents of these structures. He 
recommended a circular form, and posts, plates, 
rafters, laths, and straw for materials. When 
built, and roofed, and thatched, the enclosed space 
is to be covered with short logs, placed at the dis- 
tance of a foot apart; upon these are to be laid 
crossways, and then crossways again, poles about 
6 inches apart; and upon these rods, as thick as 
your finger, placed an inch apart. Over this super- 
structure a layer of clean dry twigs, or of clean 
strong heath, should be placed to form the bed 
upon which the ice is to be packed, exactly 17 
inches above the level of the ground. The 
new plan, as followed by Mr. Holly, from the sug- 
gestions of Mr. B. S. Carpenter, gives a founda- 
tion 2 feet below ground, and consists of the 
use of two hollow walls with a space between 
them for confined air. Inthe experience detailed, 
it is stated that it was only in the sunken portion 
of the house that the ice wasted, thus verifying 
Cobbett’s assertions; but this waste was so un- 
important that the bulk of ice, about 8 feet by 
10 feet square, was used freely for a large 
family, and dairy of thirty-five cows, after which 
supply there was still plenty for neighbours. At 
‘the lower side of the plates used, is a ceiling, upon 
which a layer of spent tan is laid, and beneath 
which runs a ventilator, with a hole of one-and-a- 
half inch bore, up through the roof, finished with 
an ornamental cap. 

Most of the drawing-rooms depicted in this 
volume are furnished with small cabinets, which 
can at will be disconnected by drapery or other 
contrivance from the main chamber, and thus 
converted into a reading, music, or private re- 
ception room. Most of the dining-rooms are con- 
nected with the kitchen by a butler’s pantry. 
Nearly every hall is furnished with a coat-closet. 
A great many square and oblong sitting-rooms 
are shown, with a three-cornered closet cut off 
each angle, which leaves the chamber octagonal. 
These arrangements are generalities. We quote 
another distribution of house space. “As we 
approach the main entrance, we pass a wide 
verandah, which communicates with the principal 
rooms of the ground floor. The main hall is 
spacious, and well lighted, and being unobstructed 
by the stairs, might serve the purpose of a sit- 
ting-room. The drawing-rooms are separated by 
sliding doors, so that one might be-used as a 
library. The dining-room has a niche for a side- 
board, and a bay-window, surrounded outside by 
a balcony. This room communicates with the 
kitchen-offices by a private entry, which contains 
a stairway, dresser, butler’s sink, &c., and has an 
exit front and rear.” There is no doubt but that 
the service of a dinner can be performed much 
more easily and correctly, with an entrance 
for the guests different from that used for the 
dishes ; and we are glad that our American cousins 
recognise the convenience and propriety of the 
The kitchen-chimney of the house 


a large hot-air furnace in the cellar, and a fireplace | in question, is built up on the outside as a pleasing 


in every room, to which scheme a material assist- 
ance is furnished by the burning of a small fire in 
each grate, Another mode adopted to prevent 


feature, for the double purpose of giving more 


excluding its heat in the summer. The mason’s 


damp is “brick-furring.” This is an outside | and carpenter’s estimates for this house are given 


wall of stone, 18 inches thick, a hollow space | as amounting to 10,500 dollars. 


The castellated 


of 3 inches, and then a brick wall of 4 inches. No couutry seat described, is estimated to cost 9,500 


lathing is required, as the plastering can be placed| for the mason’s and carpenter’s works, 


The 


on the bricks, as it can also in the case of the | estimates from the same trades only, for a forty- 


home-made bricks above mentioned. The hollow | chambered house come to 45,000 dollars. 
space between the stonework and the bricks, ex- 


A six- 
chambered cottage, designed as a lodge, and 


teuding from the basement to the roof rafters, | considered equally suitable for a small farm-house, 


acts as a ventilating flue, and is thought to keep |is estimated at 800 or 1,000 dollars. 
even the attics cool in summer. The house at New 
Haven before alluded to, is built of bricks, with 
hollow walls stuccoed on the outside, and coloured 
& neutral tint, The roof is covered with. slate, 


The esti- 
mates of every design are added to the explana- 


house-property, 





space in the chambers above the kitchen, and of 


tion of it: we have quoted some only, to give our 
readers an idea of the valine of Transatlantic 


In connexion with a design for a small country 
church, which, with 350 sittings in it, was built at 
Wilton, Conn., for 4,500 dollars, the manner of 
the building of ecclesiastical edifices in this go-a- 
head country is thus ruthlessly laid bare :— 

** It stands in a cramped and unattractive spot, given 
probably by some worldly-minded parishioner, who, as he 
gave, estimated the sure rise in his surrounding land. A 
lumber merchant, a carpenter, and a ‘solid man,’ consti- 
tute the building committee. The material selected is 
wood, of course, that it may be furnished by the lumber 
merchant, and the carpenter make a good profit of the 
contract; wi.ile the plan adopted is that most pleasing to 
our ‘solid man,’ from whom a liberal donation is ex- 
pected. This is not an overdrawn picture, but only too 
truly indicates the manner in which many of our churches 
are built. Frequently, stone designs are built in wood, 
sanded and blocked off most cunningly. The interior 
walls of plaster must also represent stone, and the reall - 
respectable furniture of wood must be painted in imitatic 1 
of some more expensive material.’’ 


This picture of an American village church ‘s 
not very picturesque. The cottages and si:il 
farm-houses match in ugliness: pinched, fo: 0’, 
graceless places, painted bright red or blinding 
white, with green wooden shutters. American rail- 
way stations are described as remorselessly. They 
are either uninviting and beggarly, or ridiculously 
and pretentiously absurd. Of the latter kind, the 
author instances a huge mock Egyptian temple, 
with the fuel-house imitating the towering Pylon, 
all built, most unmistakeably, of boards. 

The introduction of public parks into America 
will inaugurate a new season in the progress of 
Transatlantic architecture. The grand Central 
Park, New York, cannot fail to be speedily fringed 
with the mansions of the wealthy. It will afford 
American architects the same chance that the 
formation of our Regent’s Park did the architects 
of George IV.’s reign. They will, however, have 
this advantage over their precursors—they may 
profit by our experience. It is to be hoped that 
the opportunity will be seized, appreciated, and 
improved. With the perception of fitness and 
beauty we see dawning in the New World, we do 
not despair of a felicitous result. 

Altogether there is a commendable tone of 
feeling pervading Mr. Holly’s volume. It is a 
picket in the van of a popular Transatlantic re- 
cognition of the true principles of architecture, 
notwithstanding the blemishes we have pointed 
out. Although our author can perpetrate a design 
based upon a “ base imitation,”—those of feudal 
structures par exemple,—he can see the impro- 
priety of other people reviving frowning battle- 
ments and machicolated towérs in wood and stucco. 
Although he transplants Swiss cottages to America, 
he impresses his readers with the advisability of 
adapting style to site. To place an Italian villa 
upon a precipitous site, wildly clad with oaks, 
cedars, and larches, would be, he urges, as out of 
the way a proceeding as to adorn a wigwam with 
the Venus de Milo. He can see the right road; 
and we have little doubt but that he will follow it 
eventually. 





ENGLISH ENGRAVERS. 
NEW MATERIALS FOR THEIR LIVES. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


THE graves of our great English engravers, 
with or without the “forlorn hic jacet ” ot a rela- 
tive, a grateful executor, or an admiring friend, 
may be soon enumerated. 

William Faithorne, the prince of mezzotinters 
in his time, was buried in St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, 
in London, in 1691, without a monument. John 
Smith, his fall successor in skill and repute, who 
carried the new art of mezzotinto to the greatest 
perfection it had attained when Walpole wrote, 
was buried (1742) with a monument in the church 
of St. Peter, in Northampton. 

All that remained of George Vertue was carted 
away when Wilkins raised his abortion of a 
National Gallery. A monument in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey marks the grave and assists in 
preserving the name of George Vertue. 

James M‘Ardeil—a noble “scraper”—has a 
monument over his grave at Hampstead, in Mid- 
diesex. 

William Woollett rests beneath a monumental 
tomb in the old churchyard of St. Pancras, in 
London: known beyond London topographers and 
sight-seers by the graver of Nollekens Smith. 

Simon Francis Ravenet, a pupil of Le Bas, and 
born at Paris in 1706, was buried in the old 
churchyard of St. Pancras, in London, on the 6th 
of April, 1764. John Hall (died 1797) was his 
pupil, and Abraham Raimbach (died 1843) was 
Hall’s apprentice. William Wynne Ryland, 
hung at Tyburn 29th of August, 1783, for 
“shamming Abraham Newland” (forging Bank of 
England notes), is buried in s nameless grave at 
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Feltham, in Middlesex. Sir Robert Strange (died 
1792), as yet unrivalled in making incised copper 
glow with human flesh, is buried in St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, without a monument. (Mr. Hollo- 
way, of Bedford-street, Covent Garden, skilled in 
prints of all ages and countries, for shame, for 
shame!). Zdward Fisher, on whom Mr. Cousins 
has based his style more than any other master, 
lies—where I have failed in finding. 

Of the three Watsons—Caroline, James, and 
Thomas—the grave, in old Marylebone, of Caroline, 
who died in 1814, is alone remembered. 

Francis Vivares, who died in 1780, is buried at 
Paddington, not far, I have been told, from the 
“ hic jacet” (1810) of Lewis Schiavonetti, of 
S tothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrimage” and Blair’s 
* Grave.” 

John Boydell, “engraver in Cheapside,” was 
buried December, 1804, and has a monument to 

his memory in the church of St. Olave Jewry, in 
London. 

Thomas Bewick (1753—1829), who made dead 
wood live again, and woodcocks to flutter on box 
and paper, is buried at Gatesbead, in Durham,— 
Luke Clennell, another master over wood (1781— 
1840), died in a lunatic asylum—his grave un- 
marked— 


** Obscure the place and uninscribed the stone.”— Pope. 


George Clint (1769—1854), to the everlasting 
disgrace of the Royal Academy only an A.R.A., 
has a monumental bust at Kensal-green to mark 
the place of his interment. His own pictures, 
and his engraving of the Kemble family, will 
preserve his name when whole batches of “ forties ” 
are wholly forgotten. George Cooke,a marvellous 
master in translating the works of Turner, Stan- 
field, and Prout, and the father (no common 
praise) of E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. (only, shame to 
say), died in 1834, at the age of fifty-three, and is 
buried at Barnes, in Surrey. Of Dixon, whose 
* Dnke of Leinster,” after Sir Joshua, is a mas- 
terpiece of art, and has never been excelled,” * I 
have been promised for the columns of the Builder 
a few particulars. A noble ‘“ mezzotinter,” 
Richard Earlom (1742—1822), of Liber Veritatis 
and Fruit and Flower Piece Van Huysum fame, 
lies buried in the lower ground of St. Mar 
Islington. Nor will William Finden(1787—1852), 
and the heraldic master he was apprenticed to, 
in Apri], 1802, James Mitan, be forgotten. Finden’s 
two thousand pounds for Lawrence’s ‘“‘ George the 
Fourth” (the G. R. easy print) has not been sur- 
passed, it is said, in the history of prices given by 
dealers for any single figure work of a like size. 
The grave of Finden, in Highgate Cemetery. is, I 
believe, marked with a monument. James Fittler 
(1758-1835) is buried at Chiswick, the spot 
marked; a Loutherburg battle-piece and the 
portrait of President West will preserve his name. 
The grave of my early and kind friend, Charles 
Fox, may be seen in the General Cemetery at 
Brompton, where a headstone renders in a few 
words (‘‘a man greatly beloved” +) true justice to 
his memory. His head of John Burnet after 
Denning is “illustrious ” among LEoglish 
heads. No. 89, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, was 
the residence of Benjamin P. Gibbons, one of the 
best translators Landseer has ever had ; witness 
his “ Jack in Office,” his “ Shepherd’s Grave,” 
and his ‘Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” <A few 
lines about Valentine Green (1739-1813), author 
as well as engraver, will not be thought out of 
place: still less so some account of Francis 
Haward (1759-1797), who lived at No. 29, Marsh- 
street, Lambeth, and there engraved his famous 
“Infant Academy,” and “ Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse,” a man who caught Sir Joshua’s 
texture, which none of the mezzotinters ever did. 
But I must get out of this catalogue of promises 
and introduce William Sharp to the readers of 
the Builder: he lies buried at Chiswick, close to 
the grave of his fellow engraver, James Fittler. 

William Sharp was born in Haydon-yard, 
London, among the Mulcibers in the Minories, on 
the 29th of January, 1749. How and under 
whom he acquired the art in which he became so 
great a master, has not been told us with any- 
thing like fulness or satisfaction. No man ever 
grew great in engraving without some training 
under a master skilled in the rudiments of the 
art. “I knew nothing of engraving,” I have 
heard my friend Mr. Burnet observe, “ until I was 
apprenticed to it.” Sharp’s early lessons were 
probably derived from the gun-makers in his 
native Minories, A soldier discovered mezzotinto. 

“Sharp’s best work,” said Burnet aloud in the 
hearing of Wilkie (who nodded approbation), “ is 
his engraving after Trumbull of the ‘Sortie from 





* Wm. Smith, of Lisle-street and Southwick-crescent. 


Gibraltar.’ It is immensely fine—glorious. Wilson 
Lowry ruled the sky. Trumbull was West’s 
pupil, and Trumbull painted it to injure Copley. 
The picture is reddish and bad ; but the engraving 
by Sharp is indeed glorious.” I give my friend’s 
words, I wish I could convey as well his warmth 
of manuer in expressing his sense of its many ex- 
cellencies. 

The following receipt, copied from the original, 
sold at a sale of autographs many years ago, and 
now first printed, tells the public for the first time 
what Sharp received for his “glorious” engray- 
ing :— 

*1793—April 2.—Received Two Hundred and 
Ten Pounds (210/.) on account of the Engraving 
of the ‘Sortie of Gibraltar,’ after Trumbull, 
which sum was to be had when the etching was 
finished. (Signed) WILtIaM SHARP.” 

This, I believe, was a fourth of the sum, 8401, 
agreed upon. Nor is it large for the size of the 
plate—30 inches by 20 inches. Mr. Burnet had 
twelve hundred guineas for his fine engraving of 
Wilkie’s “ Waterloo Gazette,” and not too large 
a sum for so noble a translation of character and 
colour into black and white. 

A copy of Sharp’s “ Proposals and Conditions ” 
for the publication of his fine engraving is now 
before me, and is possibly unique, for I have never 
seen another copy. Trumbull’s picture was ex- 
exhibited at ‘“ Ansell’s Auction-room, Spring- 
gardens,” and Sharp’s printed conditions are as 
follow :— 

* Conditions. 

The size of the print will be 30 inches by 20. 

The price to subscribers, three guineas ; one-half 
to be paid on subscribing, the remainder when the 
print shall be delivered; Mr. Sharp having 
engaged to complete the engraving within four 
years. 

Subscriptions will for the present be received 
only at the exhibition-room, where a person attends 
for that purpose; all subscription receipts will be 
signed by the Two Proprietors, and countersigned 
by him.” 

Observe one omission in the condition: en- 
graver’s proofs, and proofs before letters—to say 
nothing of open letter proof, French paper proofs 


Y | (those ingenious devices of the present day), were 


never thought of by honest William Sharp and his 
two proprietors. 

Alas! for William Sharp—the copper over 
which he wrought for four years, day and night, 
still exists, and impressions, worn out, may still be 
had—prints, 17. 11s, 6d.; proofs, 5/. 5s.; before 
letters, 77. '7s., or even a smaller amount. 

The effects of “ Wm. Sharp, esq., member of the 
Imperial and Royal Academies of Vienna and 
Munich, made, by order of the executors, a two- 
days’ sale (Feb. 18 and 19, 1825), under the 
hammer of the inevitable Christie. 

The property, the title-page tells us, consists of 

“ Proofs and early and fine impressions of those 
plates by which Mr. Sharp established his fame as 
an engraver of the highest rank, viz., a few of the 
Doctors of the Church, atter Guido ; of the portrait 
of Dr. John Hunter, of which the proofs and fine 
impressions are become exceedingly rare; St. 
Cecilia, after Domenichino; Diogenes, the Ecce 
Homo, and Virgin and Child; historical engravings, 
portraits of public characters, and other admired 
popular works of which the late Mr. Sharp was 
chiefly his own publisher.” 
Sharp, at the time of his death, had two plates 
in hand, the Castle Howard Caracci, “ The Three 
Maries,” and the Stafford Vandyck of the 
connoisseur “Karl of Arundel.” The latter picture 
was finished with a reverential and able hand by 
my friend John Henry Robinson, and is through- 
out a noble masterpiece of his engraving atter 
Vandyck. No skill could detect where Sharp left 
off and Robinson began. 

This great engraver, this William Sharp, was 
an enthusiast for human freedom. He engraved, 
from a liking for the man, Northcote’s portrait of 
Sir Francis Burdett ; and bestowed unusual care on 
an engraving after Stothard’s beautiful bistre- 
drawing of “ Boadicea animating the Britons.” For 
many years preceding his death he was a wholesale 
believer in Joanna Southcott ; nay, he extended 
his belief to Richard Brothers, whose portrait he 
engraved, with this remarkable inscription beneath 
it,—“ This is the portrait of Richard Brothers, in 
whom I most firmly believe as a man sent from 
God,”’—a work of art of which Horne Tooke well 
observed, that, coupled with its extraordinary in- 
scription, “exhibited one of the most eminent 
proofs of human genius and human weakness ever 
contained on the same piece of paper.” 

The face of Sharp has been preserved to us by 
Lonsdale. The picture was exhibited at the 





t Dr. Lindley, the celebrated botanist, was the writer. 


Royal Academy in 1823, and has found a suitable 
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resting-place in the National Portrait Gallery of 
Great Britain. 

I will conclude this account of our great en- 
graver with two little anecdotes. 

“T have often seen Sharp,” my friend Mr. 
Burnet, the engraver, has told me, “carrying a 
proof print to a purchaser in an umbrella con. 
trived to serve two additional duties,—a print- 
case and a walking-stick.” 

When [exhibited my picture of “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast” (my father-in-law, John Martin, informed 
me), Sharp called upon me at my house, intro. 
duced himself, praised my picture, and asked 
permission to engrave it. That I was flattered by 
a request of the kind from so great an artist you 
will readily imagine; and I so expressed myself, 
Sharp felt pleased. ‘My belief,” said Sharp, 
“is, that yours is a divine work—an emanation 
immediately from the Almighty; and my belief 
further is, that while I am engaged on so divine a 
work, I shall never die.” When Martin told me 
this story, he added, with a smile, his eyes twink. 
ling with mischief, “ Poor Sharp! a wild enthu- 
siast, but—a masterly engraver.” 

Peter CUNNINGHAM, 











BOUNDARIES AND DEBATEABLE 
LANDS. 


THIs is a subject of curiosity, respecting which 
much interesting matter might be written. We 
will now mention only some facts that may be the 
means of directing the attention of readers in their 
various localities, to the neglect which often exists 
as to the boundary lines of counties, towns, and 
parishes. We have already referred to the sub- 
ject, and are glad to find that, so far as the 
City and metropolitan police are concerned, they 
work in the debateable lands with somewhat 
greater harmony than formerly. 

When looking lately, with some attention, along 
the line which in Holborn and Smithfield divides 
the City from the county, a difference of sanitary 
care was clearly discernible; and the City certainly 
had the advantage. Not only had the dust and 
other household refuse been more carefully and re- 
gularly carried away, but the sweeping and cleaning 
of courts and alleys were better attended to. Still, 
there is in the present state, much needed to be 
done, and it would be well if the authorities of 
cities and parishes were to begin at the extre- 
mities instead of neglecting them, and enter into 
a rivalry with those over the border, and show 
which could best promote health by attention to 
those matters that never fail of success. On the 
days of “beating the bounds” of parishes, it 
would be useful for persons who have good sani- 
tary knowledge, to accompany the processions 
which are formed on these occasions: there would 
be much seen that calls for improvement, and the 
difference between one side of the line and the 
other would often be startling. 

The thoroughfare which was formerly called 
Maiden-lane, is one half in Islington, and the 
other half in St. Pancras parish; and in the wet 
winter weather, one half of the carriage-way may 
be seen often swept clean, while the other is almost 
impassable from neglect. In the City-road, east 
of King’s-cross, at the bottom of Southampton- 
street, there is a singular example of boundary 
arrangements. Standing at the bottom of this 
street, stretching past the Female Penitentiary, 
there may be noted a difference in the pavement 
of the carriage-way, part being paved with granite 
and a long narrow strip macadamised only. The 
latter part, although it is on the Islington side, 
belongs to the parish of Clerkenwell. We do not 
know how this spot of land, entirely surrounded 
by parts of Islington, should have still continued 
belonging to the other parish. It may have been 
thatatsome former period there were lay-stallshere, 
or places for the reception of the refuse from Clerk- 
enwell; but the circumstance of finding isolated 
spots in towns and counties, which are claimed by 
others, is by no means uncommon. In the county of 
Northumberland, Norham, in which are the remains 
of the once famous castle, and which is many miles 
from the county of Durham, belongs to the last- 
named district. Newcastle-upon-Tyne is a town 
and county in itself, and in reality forms no part of 
the county of Northumberland. The borough has 
separate courts of assize and other courts of 
justice. In the town-hall, the Queen’s judges sit 
for the borough, and in the Mote-hall (an ancient 
name) for the county; and the land on which the 
county courts stand, although within the bouudaries 
of the town, forms part of the county. Formerly 
there was an old inn in the Castle-garth of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—one room of which is said to 





have belonged to the county of Durham; and in 
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it the officers of the sheriffs of Newcastle and 
Northumberland had no power to arrest any per- 
son while there for debt. The old bridge which 
crosses the Tyne at this ancient town was built, 
about two-thirds at the cost of the town, and the 
remainder at that of the county of Durham: a 
large blue flag-stone on the front path marks the 
division. For long, a sturdy beggar stood here, 
and solicited alms, aud was not interfered with by 
the police authorities of either side. 

Here and there, in various parts of the metro- 
polis, there are pieces of ground which may be 
called no man’s land; for, they seem neither to 
belong to the parish authorities, nor to any known 
individuals. ‘They are unpaved, and unswept, aud 
often allowed to be a nuisance to surrounding parts. 
Opposite All Saints’ Church, in the Caledonian- 
road, Islington, there is a place of this description. 
This is of triangular form, and is surrounded by a 
small curb-stone. Here the itinerant auctioneer 
can pursue his doubtful calling: others assemble 
crowds which are in a chief measure collected for 
an especial purpose; and many of the unwary have 
their pockets picked, or in other ways suffer 
loss, On Clerkenwell-green, showmen and others 
can open their exhibitions without leave from the 
authorities. 

The debateable land around the more thickly 
inhabited portion of the metropolis, the margin 
where town and country are struggling for ex- 
istence, is, as may be learned in the history of both 


theory, and incline to such views as we have ad- 
verted to, that are of the class which would substi- 
tute, narrow-mindedly, sfyle for art, and Medizval- 
ism or Classicism for Modernism (for, we beg our 
readers to observe, there is no question now 
before us as to the adoption of Gothic or Italian, 
in the Government offices, or elsewhere) ; or, what 
ought to be our bent? We are neither disposed 
to abandon the theory, nor to have doubts of 
Mr. Scott: we prefer to suppose that present 
appearances should not be taken as conclusive, 
and that no one can have better learnt the lesson 
which the spreading base, and the effective mould- 
ings, of Medieval Gothic buildings, teach for uni- 
versal fructification, than the very able man who 
is now the architect of the new Government 
Offices. 





LIVERPOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE proposed street improvements were last 
week taken into consideration by the town-coun- 
cil. Mr. C. Aspinall opened the discussion. It 
was, he said, perfectly clear that the council 
should be unanimous on the necessity of widening 
Church-street ; and it was equally certain that no 
widening of Church-street would be desirable un- 
less they went from Paradise-street, from the 
south side, up to Postoffice-place. The shop occu- 
pied by Mr. Tooke came cut several feet just at 
Old Postoflice-place, in front of the next shop oc- 





ancient and modern London, a source of danger. | 
In a locality of this description pestilence has | 
generally fired off its first dart. It was at the, 
top of Drury-lane that the great plague which | 
preceded the Fire of 1666 first commenced; and | 
in the suburbs there are still conditions which are | 
not unlike those of the north part of Drury-lane 
about 200 years ago. In more modern times, we 
have had raging fevers, cholera, and other pre- 
ventible diseases, in similar localities. Nor can 
we wonder at this, when we think of the ill- 
drained condition of those places, the open ditches, 
neglect of paving, and the nature of the water 
supply. It is, however, a matter for thankfulness, 
that, except from the negligence of inspectors, we 
can have no houses raised throughout the London 
district without the provision of sufficient drain- 
age, roads, water, and gas. Miles of open ditches 
have disappeared during the progress of the Main 
Drainage works, and others will follow ; and before 
many years have passed, those miserable cottage- 
dwellings planted carelessly upon the soil, to which 
we have so often directed attention, will, it may 
be hoped, have given place to those of better 
condition. 

There will, probably, be always an extra amount , 
of sickness in all new neighbourhoods,—particu- 
larly in those which have clay foundations,—until 
the ground has been well dried by thorough- 
drainage, 











THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
DOWNING STREET. 


Ix giving the list of tenders for the new 
Foreign Office, which will be found in our 
usual column, some explanation of the present 
condition of the extensive works is necessary. 

Up to the present time, the contract for the | 
foundations and concrete of the Foreign Ofiice, | 
has alone been completed. The cost of this por- | 
tion of the work has been 16,1177. The present 
tender, accepted, embraces the whole of the super- 
structure of the Foreign Office, and amounts to a 
little over 195,0002. 

The works of the India Office on the western 
portion of the ground, or next the park, are ad- 
vancing with considerable rapidity. The expira- 
tion, in 1866, of the lease held by the Government, 
of the temporary India Office in Victoria-street, 
has rendered it necessary to proceed with the new 
works with all possible vigour. The contract, 
therefore, has been let in sections, to Messrs. Smith 
& Taylor, in order to avoid the delay that would 
otherwise occur while the quantities were being 
prepared, 

Some of the decorative details of the lower 
Portion of the building are now apparent. We 
ought not to attempt a conclusive opinion of an 
Pr ery work ; but we are obliged to say that 

© seeming deficiency of base, and the details gene- 
Tally have caused us some apprehension. We have 
Once hazarded thetheory,—ditfering from the views, 
a of the architect’s opponents and those of his 

riends,—that the course taken as to the style, 
coupled with the selection of an architect skilled 
ee designing and erection of Gothic buildings, 
2 ght to result in the very architecture which all 
bs rege not mere imitators, have been striving to 

in toand realize, Ought we to abandon the 








cupied by Mr. Grundy. If the improvement were 
perfected up to that point, and if the Atheneum 
urea were covered over, and a few petty obstruc- 
tions in the way of steps removed, then Church- 
street would be a magniticent continuation of 
Lord-street. At present it was a very unsatis- 
factory road, considering the amount of traffic 
which must go along it. The moment they got 
to Church-street, just as many inconveniences arose 
from the limited character of that thoroughfare, 
as though Lord-street also were narrow. At the 
last meeting, the council sanctioned the widening 
of Church-street up to Church-alley. If that were 
carried out, they would have a wide street up to 
the end of the Churchyard; and then, like the 
neck of a bottle, they would have three shops, 
doing all the mischief that the narrowness of the 
street did now, and presenting an eyesore that 
would be positively ridiculous. All he asked was, 
that they should take the property if they could 
get it upon reasonable terms.—Alderman Holme 
said that in computing the means at the disposal 
of the council for effecting improvements, he had 
taken the income of last year as a very fair aver- 
age of the income which he thought they might 
reasonably expect for some years to come, and that 


| amount was 43,2987. It had beenstated that the 


income of the council was 93,000/. ; but deducting 
the 50,0002. of the suspense fund, which the coun- 
cil had funded out of its income, their income 
would be reduced to 43,000/., and out of that, 
1,595/. had been expended in anticipation of next 
year’s income: for the purpose of not leaving the 
corporation bare, he should take the income at 
40,0002. a-year, which would be about the fair 
surplus income for some years tocome. The im- 
provements already sanctioned could be accom- 
plished out of this income; but if the council 
were to sanction those now proposed, these addi- 
tional improvements must be made out of the 
rates. The council was addressed by other speak- 
ers, and the motion was then put to the vote and 
carried by 29 against 11. 

The council then considered the approaches 
to the landing-stages of the harbour, and the 
following resolution by Mr. R. Gladstone, as a 
substitute for one mainly to the same effect by 
Mr. Picton, architect, was agreed to :—“ That in 
the opinion of this council it is expedient that 
steps should be promptly taken towards the im- 
provement of the approaches to the landing-stages ; 
and that, asa first step towards this object, a plan 
should be prepared, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the council and the dock board, as the 
basis for further negotiations.” 

A motion to the effect that it is desirable 
to provide parks for the public, and that, 
with this object, it be an instruction to the 
improvement committee to make the necessary 
inquiries respecting available and suitable sites, 
and the cost of the same, and to report thereon 
as early as possible to the council, was also 
agreed to; and another, “ that powers be applied 
for, in the proposed improvement bill, in the next 
session of Parliament, to make a new street, 60 
feet wide, commencing at the corner of Church- 
street and Paradise-street, and running ina south- 
eastwardly direction, and terminating at the cor- 
ner of Slater-street and Duke-street, net estimated 
cost 81,5007,” was lost by 15 to 10. 


Some difference of opinion having arisen, as we 
have before noted, between the proprietors of the 
New Liverpool Exchange Company and the fre- 
quenters of the present Exchange, relative to the 
proposed new buildings, a committee was recently 
appointed at a public meeting to confer with the 
directors on the subject. This committee has 
issued a report tothe effect that the new company 
proposed to take down the entire block of build- 
ings at present in existence, and in the new one 
to erect a piazza, which would give as full accom- 
modation as the piazza at present surrounding 
the Exchange urea. 





THE REMUNERATION OF 
SURVEYORS. 


WE have elsewhere referred to doubtful results 
of the system of inadequate payment of the sur- 
veyors, as well as inspectors of nuisances, of many 
towns. Qualifications of a high class are required. 
in the holders of the kind of office first alluded 
to; and we apprehend they are also in those of the 
other office. 

Recently, the outlay of the borough surveyor 
of Bradford has been under discussion, consequent, 
it would seem, upon a proposal to advance the 
salary from 200/. per annum to 300/.; the latter, 
one would think, a small sum for the duties in 
such a town. Ata meeting in Bradford convened 
by the Cottage Owners’ Protection Society, Mr. 
Elliott, who was in the chair, observed that the 
expenses of the council of the borough were 
becoming very great. There were some forms of 
expenditure which were high already, and they 
were tending to become higher. There were great 
works entered upon which must go forward, as 
the waterworks, the system of drainage, and other 
improvements. Still, there were some depart- 
ments in which the expenditure might be kept 
down. Some persons were of opinion, for instance, 
that the present salary of the borough surveyor 
was quite sufficient, while there were others who 
thought that, if the salary were increased a little, 
it ought not to be increased to the extent which 
some members of the town council proposed. 
—Mr. S. Auty argued that as some of the esti- 
mates of the surveyor were much higher than the 
works were let for, he was incompetent. He had 
no desire to screw down a man’s salary so that he 
could not live, but he did not think that 200J. 
a year was to be despised, especially when the 
salary was certain and not exposed to deduction 
in the shape of bad debts. He moved a resolution 
to the effect that, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the town council of this borough are not justified 
in making an addition to the present salary of the 
borough surveyor, as neither his qualification, 
nor the amount of labour to be performed by him 
entitle him to claim an advance.—Mr. R. Moss 
moved the adoption of a memorial to the town 
council, requesting them, on various grounds, not 
to make an advance in the salary of the borough 
surveyor.—Mr. H. Barker seconded the motion, 
and stated that, if the situation were vacant, he 
had no doubt that fifty men, as well qualified as 
the borough surveyor, would be glad to take the 
office at 200/. a year, which was a very handsome 
salary.—Mr. Councillor Schofield entered into an 
explanation in vindication of the borough sur- 
veyor. He contended that his experience and skill 
were such as to entitle him to the confidence of 
the town council and the burgesses. His drainage 
scheme was of such a character as to have won for 
him the commendation of the most eminent pro- 
fessional men throughout the country. He had 
also done great service to the borough by the able 
manner in which he had given evidence in the 
House of Commons. He (Mr. Schofield) had voted 
for an addition of 100/. a year to the salary of the 
surveyor, and would support such an advance. 
Ultimately the meeting adopted the motion de- 
precating the advance. 


TOWN: 





UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. 


ALTHOUGH Baron Liebig’s authority is not un- 
disputed in this country as regards agricultural 
and sewage questions, his letter, to which we 
lately referred, is likely, from being extensively 
quoted in the country papers, along with an intro- 
ductory letter by Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree, to have 
some influence with our farmers, many of whom 
have a strong prejudice against town sewage as a 
useful manure for their land. We shall there- 
fore endeavour briefly to give our readers some 
idea of the Baron’s letter, and also of Mr. Mechi’s. 

The problem to be solved, says Liebig, is, how 
much of the efficient elements of guano a farmer 
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can convey to his field in a ton of sewage ; or how 

many gallons of sewage water are equivalent to a 

ewt. of guano. Lacking more certain data, I take 

Professor Way’s analysis of sewer water, which 

this most reliable chemist made at the request of 
the General Board of Health. . . . It results 

that 101 tons (20,200 gallons) of this sewer water 

contains the same amount of phosphoric acid, more 

than three times as much ammonia, and sixteen 

times as much potash, as one cwt. of the best 
Peruvian guano. . . . If to the sewage ob- 
tained daily from London, 100 tons of superphos- 
phate of lime (at 20 per cent. of phosphoric acid) 
be added, the value of the daily voidings of the 
metropolis, or the sewage of London, is made equi- 
valent to 247 tons of Peruvian guano; or, by the 
addition yearly of 36,500 tons of superphosphate, 
we may acquire the value of 90,155 tons guano, 

at 137. 12s. 6d. =1,228,3647. Deduct the price of 
36,500 tons of superphosphate, at 57.53. = 191,628/., 
and we have 1,036,736/. as the money value of the 

- sewage. To this should be added the worth of the 
potash in the sewer water. Potash is the manure 
which the farmer obtains with the utmost diffi- 
culty: it is that element, too, which renders his 
stable dung (the amount of phosphoric acid and 
ammonia being the same) of greater value and 
efficacy. In 247 tons of guano about 14 ton of 
potash is contained; but every day 7} tons are 
obtained in the sewer water; which gives a sur- 
plus of 6 tons, corresponding to 11 tons of sul- 
phate of potash, giving yearly 4,015 tons, which, 
ut 187. per ton, shows a money value of 72,2701. 
Add this to the sum above given, and we have, as 
real annual money velue of the London sewage, 
1,109,0062. The surplos potash won from the 
sewer water daily corresponds to the amount con- 
tained in 866 tons of stable dung. Without the 
addition of the suprrpbosphate, the value of the 
sewage of London weuld only be 304,045/. It 
is neither fantastic nor ridiculous to believe that, 
without purchasing forcign manure, and by a judi- 
cious utilization of the sewage of towns and vil- 
lages, England would be able to dispense with the 
importation of food from abroad. 

Mr. Mechi, basiny |is own on Baron Liebig’s 
letter, remarks thas the Baron’s letter settles 
definitively the question, hitherto much disputed, 
of the value of a ton of town sewage, taken at its 
outlet. How much is to be deducted from that 
value for conveyance to the fields, he continues, 
is another part of the question ; but it is generally 
udmitted that from one farthing to three farthings 
per ton, according to elevation, would be an ample 
deduction. At Croydon the cost is not more than 
one farthing per ton: at this rate there is an ample 
scope for profit to the ratepayers as well as far- 
mers, at Baron Liebig’s estimate of fourpence per 
ton. Hitherto nearly all our attempts at sewage 
irrigation by means of steam-power, pipes, hose, 
and jet, have been imperfect, from a want of 
sound engineering skill: hence they have been 
unduly costly. A mistake of an inch in diameter 
of our supply pipes may increase our expense of 
delivery 100 per cent. 

When once we are agreed es to the value of a 
ton of town sewage, delivered on the land, we 
shall not long differ as to the propriety or profit of 
applying a given quantity per acre. 

As to Liebig’s theory, that in order to build up 
a perfect plant we must have all the necessary 
materials or elements in due proportion and in a 
fit condition, Mr. Mechi says, no one certainly 
would doubt this, if applied to a house—for, 
wanting either lime or water, useless would be the 
bricks, timber, slates, and other materials. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OUR 
TOWNS. 
WHITEHAVEN—SUNDERLAND—LIVERPOOL. 


A RECENT wet, cold, and cloudy summer was 
found, at the close, to have been a remarkably 
healthy one, and for no other ascertainable reason 
than simply because the filth of our towns, instead 
of lying festering in the sun, polluting the air, 
and destroying health and life, was washed away 
continually ; and, even while it lay, was not ex- 
posed to the reeking influence of warm sunshine. 
The dryness, warmth, and clearness of the past 
summer have had precisely the opposite effect —of 
polluting the air with the rotting filth, which 
there was little or no rain to wash away; and the 
natural consequence has been a notably unhealthy 
state of our towns in all parts of the country. 
The mortality of the metropolis itself has risen 
above the average; and so is it in various other 
places, as at Liverpool, Sunderland, and White- 
haven, of which, more particularly, we have now 


because this town is notoriously and by far the 
most filthy of those named, and of most, indeed, 
that can be named. One of the local papers, the 
Pacquet, itself admits that— 


“Tt is acknowledged on all hands that the town of 
Whitehaven, as regards its sanitary condition, is in about 
as deplorable a plight as a town can be. Without drain- 
age, with stagnant open water-courses and badly 
scavenged streets, infested with pigstyes and cesspools, 
and the night-carts and other attendants parading the 
public thoroughfares as if in procession the day through, 
in the hottest weather, it would in sober seriousness have 
been miraculous if the inhabitants had escaped all the 
epidemics with which other parts of the country, having 
much better sanitary regulations, have been visited.’’ 


A recent writer, in another local paper, the 
Herald, thus speaks of the town :— 


** Many of the streets and alleys are very narrow, and 
the ground on either side completely crammed with boxes 
of stone and mortar, in many cases four stories high, 
built for the most part from any plan or no plan, without 
any supervision by the town authorities to ensure their 
construction on a healthy principle. Few open courts 
are left for ventilation. Passages, staircases, and back- 
yards (where there are any), are so contracted that it is 
with difficulty the inmates can get squeezed into them 
and out of them. Cellars are constructed in low situa- 
tions where cellars ought not to be, and many of the 
latter used in a double capacity for living and sleeping 
rooms—in not a few cases as many as eight persons sleep- 
ing in a hole containing about 500 cubic feet of con- 
taminated air, and no means of changing that air. Bed- 
rooms are constructed without any means of ventilating 
them, save by opening the door; or in others, more 
favoured, by a casement or lower half of a window being 
opened. Many not otherwise ignorant persons will not 
open any of them in bad weather. Pigs are kept (often 
in a filthy state), in close proximity to living-rooms, some 
in cellars under living-rooms, and some in a few cases in 
attics. Cowhouses, stables, and slaughter-houses, not 
kept too clean, bring up the rear. Add to this the entire 
absence of efficient drainage, many dwellings having the 
waste water running in open channels through the rooms 
or lobbies. In some cases single rooms are let as single 
tenements without being allowed to use a neighbouring 
necessary ; and, as the tenants cannot consume the soil, 
it is kept fermenting inthe room till night sets in, when 
itis pitched right into the streets, with, in some favour- 
able instances, a bucketful of water pitched after it, only 
to drive it to their neighbour’s front, there to be the next 
morning exposed to a summer’s sun.’’ 


“Well! what of fever, of which you have said 
nothing ?” remarks some sanitary sceptic: ‘ here 
you have made out just the case for it.” Precisely 
so: Whitehaven is just the fitting nidus, as the 
medical men call it, for fever,—and this is pre- 
cisely the summer for the development of fever in 
just such a town as Whitehaven. And fever 
accordingly does prevail in Whitehaven. At a 
recent meeting of the local board of guardians, a 
professional man, Mr. J. B. Wilson, surgeon, in 
expressing his approval of the appointment of 
salaried sanitary inspectors for the different 
parishes, said that the town was in a shocking 
state as regarded sanitary matters, and it was 
really frightful to contemplate the amount of 
sickness, though fortunately there had not yet 
been any great mortality. They did not know, 
however, where the matter would end, as the 
epidemic was becoming far more virulent. Damp, 
filth, and heat, it was well known, gave rise to 
all these cases of fever, and he was very glad, 
therefore, that these inspectors had been appointed. 
It was certain that the present dreadful state of 
matters was owing to the laxity of the officials ; 
and no doubt great blame attached to their 
governing bodies. 

At one time, quite recently, in this comparatively 
small town, there were 800 fever cases at once. 
The authorities, however, having at length been 
roused to the necessity of doing something in 
the shape of cleansing, lime-washing, &c., to 
abate the “plague,” as it had come to be called 
by the country people of the district; the cases 
have since fallen in number to about 700; and 
there are hopes that a continuance of the palliative 
and temporary sanitary measures will rapidly re- 
duce the epidemic still further. 

At Sanderland, of late, the rate of mortality 
has greatly increased in three districts of the 
borough. For the fortnight ending August 12, 
there were 130 deaths, against 112 in the pre- 
ceding fortnight, In the four districts south of 
the river there were 99 deaths, against 45 last 
year in the corresponding fortnight, being more 
than double what they were at that time. The 
mortality in Monkwearmouth is also very great. 
Out of 27 deaths from scarlatina, 26 were children 
of six years and under. 

Here the sanitary sceptics have been at work, 
propagating the false idea that it is the sanitary 
works themselves, of late carried out in the once 
notorious Sunderland, that are to blame for this 
increase of mortality. Strange perversity of fact 
and judgment! It has since been clearly proved 
that it is precisely where the beneficent influence of 
sanitary improvements has not yet extended, that 
the increased mortality has been prevailing. The 





to make a few notes. And first of Whitehaven, 


they say :—— 


‘* Has there then been a failure in the system of sewer. 
age and drainage, and other sanitary works carried out 
by the Corporation? or have the building regulations 
been proved to be arbitrary and useless, tested by their 
sanitary results? The Council have the satisfaction of 
learning that such has not been the case. On the con- 
trary, there never was a time when the value of all these 
works was more manifest. Where there has been largely 
increased disease and death it is where sanitary works 
have not been carried out, and where evils exist which 
could not have been the case had the dwellings of the 
people been erected in conformity with the requirements 
of the present building regulations. It is where build. 
ings have been run up on wet clay or ill-drained soil, and 
where no space adequate to the requirements for health 
have been left in the yards ; when those yards, too, each 
contain a reeking dunghill closely abutting on the dwelling 
rooms ; it isin these districts, and in these districts almost 
exclusively, that fever, diarrhea, and cholera epidemics 
find a congenial soil on which to fix and fructify, carrying 
also by contagion disease and death into districts which 
would otherwise be exempt from such visitation. It isa 
noteworthy fact, that it is not in the densely populated 
parts of Sunderland parish, or other parts of the borough 
where water-closets have been most introduced, thut the 
increased mortality has heen felt; but it is where these 
means are alinost entirely non-existent, where the open 
privy and ashpit system prevails, that the epidemic has 
been most felt, and where mortality has been and is the 
highest.”’ 


The infant mortality of the respective districts 
of this borough in the past six months has been— 
South Bishopwearmouth ...... 49 per cent. 


North Bishopwearmouth ...... 51 i 
DONGCHANG'. cccnsseecsesseceesecss OLS 99 
Monkwearmouth ............... 534 ” 


Thisis much above the average of the kicgdom, 
for infant mortality, fearful as that average itself is, 
There is a great excess in the Hendon-road; also, 
in portions of Monkwearmoutb, and other locali- 
ties notorious for their unsanitary condition. It 
is due to the sanitary measures already carried 
out in Sunderland, however, to remind our readers 
that a great mortality of infants is nothing new 
either here or elsewhere. In 1860, as we noted 
early in 1861, the infant mortality at Sunderland 
was 50 per cent., while its general mortality was 
only 22; and, while 500 out of every 1,000 infants 
died in Sanderland, ox/y 176 died in Halifax, 
Bradford, Derby, and Birkenhead. 

The publication of these facts will, it is hoped, 
remove many unfounded impressions of the effect 
of the drainage and other sanitary works already 
carried out, and induce a more general and hearty 
co-operation amongst the owners and occupiers of 
property, in supporting and giving effect to the 
measures adopted (and to be yet adopted it is to 
be hoped) for the improvement of the health of the 
borough. Sanitary laws, indeed, and their ap- 
plication are recommended by the truest economy 
and the highest considerations of humanity. 

An additional inspector of nuisances, “ of good 
education,” is recommended by the Sanitary Com- 
mittee to be appointed, with a salary of 100/. 
per annum. In many towns, the inspectors of 
nuisances are far from being men of sufficient 
education, or enlightment on sanitary subjects: 
doubtless, inadequate remuneration is a special 
cause of this. Moreover, the office is not one that 
from its name is likely to be at all attractive to, 
or chosen by, men of good education. Could not 
the title of the office be changed to something like 
sanitary inspector? Were a sufficient salary 
offered, no doubt medical men, as the best of all 
such inspectors, could be induced to offer their 
services. , 

Prior to the proceedings in the Council to which 
we have referred, there were some of importance 
belonging to the same subject, or relating to the 
building regulations. A large proportion of plans 
not having met with approval, Mr. Crossby said, 
that might seem strange, but a deputation from 
the sanitary committee had waited upon the 
building committee, and requested that no plans 
should be sanctioned until the sewerage was putin. 
If the drain was put in before the building was 
commenced, it was difficult to know where the 
branch drains would fall. ; 

Ald. Williams said what the sanitary committee 


provision for drainage. In the inspection of the 
sanitary committee, they came upon houses where 
there was no main sewerage at all, and where 
house-drainage was impossible. The object of the 
deputation to the building committee was to secure 
that no street plan should be passed until some 
knowledge was obtained whether the owner of the 
ground, if it was his duty, would make the sewcrs. 
Mr. Crossby said, there was no sewerage, 2D 
it was the duty of the corporation to putin the 
sewers. It was ahard case that people should te 
prevented building because the corporation di 
not see to the drainage. p 
Mr. Thompson said, it was clear that the drainage 





Sanitary Committee of the Town Council have 


could take no harm by allowing the buildings to 





just reported on the subject; and in their report 


wished the building committee todo, was to ensure - 
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go on; the main sewers were not constructed, and 
the drainage could be done afterwards. 

Mr. Middlemiss said, it had hitherto been the 
practice to pass plans, whether there was any pro- 
vision for main sewerage or not. With reference 
to certain ground, it was found that there were 
no sewers in the back streets, and they could not 
connect the house drains; and therefore it was 
wrong to have the houses occupied until they were 
fit for human habitation. It was the duty 
of the building agent to give notice to the 
engineer, whose duty it was to give a certi- 
ficate whether the houses should be occupied or 
not. If he found no provision for drainage, he 
would have prevented them from being occupied ; 
it would then come out whose fault it was that 
the sewers had not been put in. When street 
plans were sent in, the width and the level of the 
streets were ascertained, but no section was shown 
for drainage purposes. If the plan passed, it was 
the duty of the engineer to set out the levels of 
sewerage, and at once see it carried out. But the 
land proprietor or building agent had no control 
over the drainage. It was the duty of the build- 
ing agent to come to the corporation engineer, 
and request his attention to it, as to the setting 
out of the levels. That had not been done, the 
houses were occupied, and no sewerage had been 
put in. In one case, where the plans were re- 
jected, the -plan would have been passed if the 
houses intended to be built, were to be built on the 
surface of the land. But it was intended to form 
a cellar underground ; and it was the object of the 
Act of Parliament to prevent people making 
cellars below the level of the sewers. He would 
recommend the council to pass those plans where 
it was proposed to build on the surface of the 
land, and to disapprove of those that intended to 
sink cellars. 

The Chairman felt they had been proceeding 
altogether in error. A system of sewerage should 
be prescribed and laid in. There was no doubt 
that the corporation must initiate or prescribe the 
sewerage, and the question of pay was between 
them and the owner of the ground. 

Mr. Simey said the principle arrived at in the 
highways committee was, that the owner of land 
laid out for new streets, calling upon the corpora- 
tion to put in the sewerage at the expense of the 
town, should pay as his part of the cost of the 
sewerage, such proportion of the whole cost as the 
ratepayers had already paid for the sewerage of 
the town, That varied each’ year, according to 
the amount paid. He thought it most inexpe- 
dient to allow streets to be laid out without 
efficient means of sewerage being provided. If he 
mistook not, it was not the duty of the corpora- 
tion to put in sewers. 

The Chairman.—It is our duty to indicate on 
the plans where they should be put in. 

At Liverpool, the medical officer of the health 
committee of the town council recently reported 
that, during the week ending August 15, the 
number of deaths registered in the borough of 
Liverpool was 316, or 190 in the parish, and 126 
in the out-townships; being an increase of 53 
deaths over the corrected average of the last ten 
years, Zymotic diseases occasioned 125 deaths, 
being an increase of 28 on the average. Of these 
deaths from zymotic diseases, 7 were due to 
measles, being one above the average ; 12 to scar- 
latina, being 4 above the average ; 19 to whooping- 
cough, being 10 above the average; 21 to typhus 
(registered typhus and gastric), being 14 above the 
average; 46 to diarrhoea (of which 40 were of 
children under two years of age), being 3 below 
the average, 

Having been asked if local influences had any- 
thing to do with the increase of fever, the officer, 
Dr. Trench, replied that in London the mortality, 
like that in Liverpool, was in excess of the average 
of the last ten years. He hoped the committee 
— duly consider the matter, and recollect the 
act when he came to ask them to assist him in 
turning all privies and middens in courts and other 
close places into water-closets. The committee 
— rely upon it that the town would never be 
Tee from an excess of zymotic diseases, until 
peivies and middens were got rid of. He might 

ave got rid of them upon his certificate, but the 
matter was one that involved an entire revision of 
the scavenging of the town. 
th few minor notes connected more or less with 

e subject in hand may be here appended. 
min eintingdon it appears to be at length deter- 
h to adopt a drainage scheme which, it is 

Oped, will rid the town of the offensive Back 
a which has been so long and so loudly com- 
° ained of. The four parishes have each selected 
pap of five for the purpose of carrying 
iis desirable object; and at their first meeting 





Mr. Hutchinson submitted plans for the proposed 
scheme, which embraces the laying down a separate 
drain from houses near Quail’s Meadow, all the 
way to the river, catching in its course the outlets 
of the present sewers from the town which supply 
the Back Brook with its offensive matter. This 
new drain would be entirely covered over, and of 
sufficient dimensions to carry off the storm water 
from the town, as well as the present sewerage. 
It was ordered by the committees that matured 
plans be prepared, and also an estimate of the ex- 
pense for completing the work throughout. It is 
proposed to have a tank for the reception of the 
soil near to the river, so that the water of the 
Ouze be not more polluted than at present. 

At Lincoln, the state of the river Witham be- 
tween Brayford and the Stamp-end Locks has 
long been fithy and disgraceful, and the wonder 
is that fevers have not resulted. The sanitary 
committee have just resolved to cleanse the river 
between the two points named. They have thrown 
into the water fifty tons of lime, and removed the 
rank substance from the surface: the river is now 
clear, and no disagreeable smell is at present 
emitted. The sewage deposited under the High 
Bridge has been removed, and the engine at 
Torksey has been employed in pumping a large 
quantity of water into the Fossdyke, which is 
thereby much purified, and stagnation prevented. 

At Malmesbury, and at Horsham, waterworks 
are projected. An experimental well is to be sunk 
at Horsham, at a cost of 200/., of which 1002. have 
already been subscribed. A water company is 
being established at Malmesbury with a capital 
of 1,600/., in 52. shares. Shares to nearly 1,000/. 
have already been taken. 





THE WATERWORKS IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


THESE works, now in operation, do not fully 
realize the anticipations of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; and details of their architec- 
ture are but poor: yet they seem to be the most 
utilitarian and satisfactory of recent public out- 
lays, so far as the health and enjoyment of the 
multitudes frequenting these beautiful grounds, 
and living (we cannot say sweet) waters, are con- 
cerned. A lodge, in a pleasing position at the 
head of the Serpentine, enshrines an arrangement 
of mechanism which is a model of order; and 
numerous visitors are daily admitted to view the 
steam-engines and the firing and working. 

Messrs. Watt, of the Soho Works, Birmingham, 
designed and constructed a pair of engines, of 
12-horse power each; their appearance in action, 
clean and glittering like clockwork, is the admira- 
tion of all the visitors who are interested in ma- 
chinery. One engine works the well, which was 
sunk to a depth of 325 feet, to replenish the scant 
natural supply of the lake: the old stream called 
the Westbourne Brook, being nearly dry in sum- 
mer ; and the state of the Serpentine, in hot wea- 
ther, having hitherto been not only disgusting to 
the view, but most unhealthy. To such a pitch of 
foetor had this pollution arrived, that the precincts 
of the water were avoided; whereas now, thousands 
hourly frequent the grateful shades of the vicinal 
plantations, and enjoy the fresh and exhilarating 
influences of the teeming fountains. The second 
engine, of similar power, is used solely to pump up 
the water from the lake, and throw it in again; 
thus causing a circulation, and animating the pool 
which otherwise would remain, as formerly, stag- 
nant. For this object a culvert was dug to draw 
off the water from the lower, or Knightsbridge 
end of the Serpentine, conducting the flow by a 
graduated fall, back to the engine-house, a dis- 
tance of over a mile, apparently up-bill, to be 
there pumped up and returned to the reservoir. 

During summer, for thirteen hours daily, one 
engineer works and manages the whole system. 
Forty thousand gallons of water per hour are 
raised and delivered systematically ; and it is a 
subject of general remark, and no little admira- 
tion, that no smoke is seen to issue from the 
chimney-tower, save only at the moment of first 
ignition, and then no more than an ordinary fire- 
hearth might occasion,—a ton of coals and coke, 
mixed, being daily consumed in the operation by 
the engineer, who seems to be gratified in exhibit- 
ing his neat interior to all comers. 

To Mr. Thomas Doewra, C.E., of Ball’s-pond, 
belongs the merit of having arranged, methodized, 
and brought into operation, the source of fresh 
spring-water which gives life to the whole system ; 
and were it considered necessary to increase the 
volume of fresh, he finds that, by other and 
deeper sinking into the gravel strata of this 
vicinage, he could double or quadraple the supply 
at present afforded by the miniature pieces of 





mechanism now in action. The subterranean 
spriugs of Westbournia are well known to be 
abundant, and the water-shed the most extensive 
of the high suburban districts. Spring-street is 
so called from the fact; and the gravel and clay 
beds alternately preserve, retain, and purify the 
natural supply. 

It could hardly be expected that, without a 
fresh infusion of spring-water, the long lake could 
be kept in proper condition by the reflux and 
circulation of its own contents only. Natural 
streams preserve their freshness, and deposit acci- 
dental impurities, by constant flow and action of 
the waters; but, in their course, Nature provides 
refreshing tributes in every cumulative brook ; and 
so of larger rivers: bnt it is surely worth, for 
the great population of this metropolis, the inte- 
rest on the original outlay, the cost of 6s. a d-y 
to one working engineer, and some trifle more for 
coals, to secure a healthful and delightful garden 
and fountains to the dense throngs who frequent 
the groves of Kensington throughout the summer 
season. The shade of Dr. Jenner may contem- 
plate with pleasure the highly beneficent result. 

QUONDAM, 








COMPETITION. 


Mechanics’ Institute, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
In reply to a local advertisement offering pre- 
miums of 25/. and 5/. respectively, for designs 
adjudicated first and second in order of merit, 
eleven architects submitted drawings for the pro- 
posed Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. Thomas Oliver 
has had awarded to him the first premium, and 
Mr. John Wardle the second. 





SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE, NEW-PLACE, 
STRATFORD-.ON-AVON. 


Mr. HaLiiweE1t, who has been for some time 
making researches on te Shakspearian sites, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, has lately caused further 
excavations to be made in New-place Gardens, the 
site which he had purchased some time since, and 
that of the house in which the poet last lived. But 
a small portion of the original structure remains. 
“A Brief Guide,” just issued by Mr. Halliwell, 
says that on the south side of the excavations 
(abutting on Chapel-lane) “ will be observed the 
foundations of the external wall of Shakspeare’s 
own house, passing under a modern fire-place be- 
longing to the Clopton residence ;” and that “to 
the right of the fire-place is Shakspeare’s well.” 
In the centre of the foundations, a solid piece of 
brick-groining belonging to thecellar of the original 
house was found ; bat a few days since some explo- 
rations were made in the street front,and extending 
a short distance down Chapel-lane. At the cor- 
ner Of the latter was diseovered a small portion 
of the original foundation, which showed that the 
house stretched further into the lane than the 
wall of the garden at present shows. In Chapel- 
street the excavations brought to light a flight of 
steps apparently leading into an area and thence 
to the lower apartments ofthe house. It may not 
be idle to speculate that down these steps “ many & 
time and oft ” the “ peeler” of that day, some an- 
cient Dogberry or Seacole, stealthily crept, tread- 
ing softly into the precincts of the larder, and 
there, whilst ogling the cook, regaled himself on 
cold mutton and quaffed a flagon of sack. The 
local journal hopes the period is not far distant, 
when may be seen the utter demolition of what is 
called the theatre—according toit,a most unsightly 
structure, and the sooner razed to the ground the 
better,—so that some part, if not the whole of 
the original scheme, may be carried out, and the 
gardens thrown open freely to the public. Some- 
thing of the kind will now be done, as ina few 
days visitors desirous of going over the grounds, 
will be permitted to do so by applying for tickets 
of admission at “the birth-place,” thus giving 
ready access to a spot in which every one must 
feel an interest. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
HOUSES AND SHOPS IN WORSHIP STREET, 
FINSBURY. 


Tue six houses in Worship-street, represented 
in our engraving, have taken the place of miser- 
able, ill-ventilated, tumble-down buildings. They 
were erected by Messrs. Browne & Robinson, under 
the direction of Mr. Philip Webb, architect. Some 
interest attaches to the site of these houses. The 
ground is said to be that on which Shakspeare was 
accustomed to take charge of the horses of citizens 
who had gone in to see the performances at the 
Curtain-road theatre. Afterwards, a military depot 
of the Parliamentary army occupied the spot : some 
remains of it existed till lately. About 1745 the 
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STREET, FINSBURY. 





ground was purchased by one John Gillum, and 
thence obtained the name of Gillum’s-fields. Up 
to that time, the road had been called Hog-lane ; 
but the name was then changed to Worship-street, 
partly because the first row of houses was built 
out of the materials of the old church of St. 
Mary, Islington. 

The name Gillum’s-fields continued to be applied 
to the space behind the houses ; but, like the other 
fields of London, they soon lost their rural cha- 
racter, and degenerated into a dingy yard, com- 
municating with Worship-street by means of an 
alley. Eight wretched tenements, which opened 
into the yard, have been pulled down, and the 
entire space is now occupied by the new workshops 
and yards. 

The shop fronts project, and are tiled with com- 
mon flat tiles. Beneath the show-board, an open 
iron frame, to give light below, occupies the 
space. The first-floor in each house comprises 
two windows spanned by a discharging arch, 
of brick, with sunk head or tympanum: the 
pier, of brick with flat cap of stone, is narrow 
enough to form a mere mullion between the two 
lights, leaving them effectively one for use within. 
Three windows light the second floors: their sills, 
of stone, being bevelled and run together, form a 
atring. A plain cornice, with dentils of bricks 
and other simple mouldings, terminates the wall, 
whence a high-pitched, plain-tiled roof rises, to be 





like a hood in front. At one angle of the block a 
drinking-fountain is placed. One merit of the 
work consists in the use of sound real mate- 
rials: an objection is a degree of rudeness in the 
finishings internally, which may militate against 
the speedy occupation of the houses and shops by 
persons able to pay the amount of rent which 
would be required. 








ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, ROCHDALE. 


THE church of which a view of the interior 
appears in our present number, was erected two 
or three years ago; but through the liberality of 
Mr. Jonathan Nield, of Dunster House, in the 
parish of Rochdale, constant additions are being 
made to the building, decoratively or structurally. 
Mr. Nield is now about to undertake the entire 
decoration of the chancel, in a manner correspond- 
ing with his former munificence, and with the 
character of the church. 

The building was designed and carried into 
execution by Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A.; and the 
additional decorations are designed by him, and 
are being executed under his superintendence by 
artists of a high class. 

It is proposed, for the reredos, to paint a tryp- 
tich, after the manner of the early Florentine 


_ painters, the subjects to be ‘The Lord’s Supper,” 
broken in each house by a dormer that projects | with others supplementary. ‘The east wall, above 








Mr. Puitie Wess, ARCHITECT. 








the string-course, will be painted in fresco, adopt- 
ing the new water-glass process, with subjects 
from the Incarnation of Our Lord; whilst the 
lower part, in a line with the reredos, is proposed 
to be enriched with Algerian onyx marbles, and 
ceramic work. A series painted similarly in fresco, 
—the subjects taken from the miracles or parables 
of Christ, or from the lives of the saints,—will 
occupy the upper part of the north and south 
walls. The lower part of these walls will be 
coloured, in diaper or otherwise. * 

The roof, which is panelled in wood, will Le 
richly coloured throughout, and painted with a 
representation of a choir of Angels. . 

The stone-work of the arches, &c., will be 
slightly enriched with colour. 

At the sides of the chancel-arch, the Command- 
ments will be written; and above, will be the 
seven Acts of Mercy, or other subjects. 7 

The present tiles will be removed and a more 
appropriate floor relaid. ; 

The whole of the enrichments are intended to 
be of a very costly character; and when complete¢, 
they will probably attract much attention. 4 

This description, it may be observed, includes 
some details of a high-art class which do not ap- 
pear in the view. Both view and description, = 
course, are founded on data supplied to us; bu 
we may infer, that since the engraving was aoe 
menced, the decoration in the design has ¢ 
panded in richness and quantity of details. 
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PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE INSTITU- 
TION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


We recently printed a list of the papers for 
which the Council of the Institution in Great 
George-street had awarded premiums. The 
council have since printed a list of subjects on 
which they invite communications in the session 
shortly ensuing. The list is suggestive and 
yaluable, and even unusually so. It should be 
procured by most of our professional readers. 
Besides mentioning authentic details of the pro- 
gress of any work in civil engineering (Smeaton’s 
account of the Eddystone lighthouse being alluded 
to as an example), descriptions of engines and 
machines, and practical essays on such subjects 
as metallurgy, the list specifies as subjects the 
following, of which, however, we do not in every 
case give the full titles :— 

1, The decay of materials in tropical climates, 
and the methods employed for arresting and pre- 
venting it, 

2, The theory of metal and timber arches. 

3. Theory of construction of wrought iron- 
girder bridges. 

4, Landslips. 

5. Pressure of earth on tunnels, 

6, Artesian well-boring, and sinking large 
shafts, as on the Continent. 

7. Contrivances for facilitating the driving of 
tunnels, or drifts in rock. 

8. The principles in laying-out lines of railway 
through mountainous countries, with examples. 

9, ‘The means of preserving Alpine railways 
from snow. 

10. Experience in iron permanent way. 

11. Principles to be observed in the designing 
terminal and other railway stations, 

12. Railway ferries. 

13. Locomotive engines for steep inclines, 
especially when in combination with sharp curves. 

14, Working of locomotive engines in long 
tunnels, with frequent stations. 

15. Results of the application of Giffard’s 
injector to boilers. 

16. Working expenses of railways, and the 
influence on these, of the original design and 
construction. 

17. Observations on the flow of water from the 
ground, in any large district; with rain-gauge 
registries, 

_ 18. The construction of catch-water reservoirs 
in mountain districts. 

19. Accounts of existing waterworks, and the 
distribution of the water. 

20, The means of improving the water supply 
of the metropolis. 

21. Structural details, and results in use, of 
apparatus for filtration of large volumes of water. 

22. Drainage and sewerage of large towns, ex- 
emplified by accounts of the systems at present 
pursued. 

23, The employment of steam power and other 
measures for the improvement of canals as means 
of conveyance. 

24, Iron paving compared with stone-block 
paving, 

_ 25. A history of any fresh-water channel, tidal 
Tiver, or estuary, including notices of the effects 
of any works, of the relative value of tidal and 
fresh water, and of the effect of enclosures from 
the tidal area, of sluicing, groynes, and parallel 
training walls; also of dredging, with a description 
of machinery and cost, 

_ 26. Observations of the modifications which the 
tidal wave undergoes in a river or estuary. 

27. Tidal and other dams, and on the use of 
wrought-iron in their construction. 

28. History of any harbour or dock; the 
reasons for the site, the mode of construction, and 
the subsidiary works for the shipping, and com- 
are purposes, with the cost, &c. 

_ 29. Graving-docks, and arrangements having a 
Sunilar object, with the conditions as dependent 
on rise of tide, depth of water, &c. 

30. Floating landing-stages. 

Hie lifting, and other opening bridges. 
eiess “8 thouses, their machinery and lighting 
P Subjects numbered 33 to 47 inclusive, relate to 
ee of resistance to steam-vessels at high 
pity to tubular boilers, and the use of steam 
valle Nip gee pressure, with or without super- 
ae 7 ee engines; to the relative ad- 
i rg of the principle of expansion, as applied 
doable — long-stroke cylinder engine, in the 
engine — engine, and in the three cylinder 
i sae ha ast engines; to steam fire engines ; 
ce we — noticing in the case of those 
the ee hi mines, the depth and length of 

erground workings, the height of the 


surface above the sea, the geological formation, 
the contiguity of streams, &c. ; to turbines andother 
water motors, in comparison with water-wheels ; to 
the systems of smelting ores, and the manufacture 
of iron generally ; with accounts of the machinery 
for rolling shafts, and bars of iron of large sec- 
tional area, and for producing armour plates, &c. ; 
to the construction of rifled and breech-loading 
artillery ; to the use of steel bars and plates in 
machinery, for boilers, and for ship-building, as 
well as for bridges; to the use of steel, as com- 
pared with iron of acknowledged good quality, 
in the construction of locomotive engines ; to the 
Bessemer and other processes of steel-making, and 
the present state of the steel manufacture on the 
Continent of Europe; to the safe working strength 
of iron and steel, including the results of experi- 
ments on the elastic limit of long bars of iron, 
and on the rate of decay by rusting, &c, and 
under prolonged strains. 

Also, a paper is suggested on the transmission 
of electrical signals through submarine cables (48), 
English and Continental engineering manufacto- 
ries (49); and memoirs of the works and inven- 
tions of the engineers, Sir Hugh Myddleton, 
Arthur Woolf, Jonathan Hornblower, Richard 
Trevithick, William Murdoch (of Soho), Alexander 
Nimmo, and John Rennie (50), close the list. 

The competition for premiums is not confined to 
members or associates of the Institution. 





NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
VICTORIA. 

THERE seems to be a general revival in the 
building trade at this moment; and so many 
works of more or less importance are in hand, 
that it is difficult to secnre bricks, even at high 
prices. Labour prices are also firmer than formerly, 
although employers have no reason to complain of 
the rate asked by their artisans. There is little 
donbt that should the population increase, as 
there is every probability from the attention 
lately called to the colony, that it will, there will 
be a great demand for building hands and building 
materials, All that is wanted to make the country 
prosperous, and to develop its vast resources, is 
population. There is plenty of idle money wait- 
ing for investment; and many would gladly ex- 
pend their gains in bricks and mortar, could they 
but see a reasonable prospect for a return on their 
outlay. 

Several new industries have been lately started, 
and many bid fair to be highly successful. On the 
banks of the Yarra Yarra a sulphuric acid manu- 
factory has already commenced operatious, capable 
of turning out nine tons of concentrated acid per 
week. Considering the immense cost of the im- 
ported article, and that ali the latest improve- 
ments tending to economy in production have been 
adopted, this venture must prove profitable to the 
proprietors, Messrs. Clark & Hoffman. A paper 
manufactory is also talked of somewhere in the 
same neighbourhood. 

A company has also been formed, and the ma- 
chinery ordered, for a cloth manufactory to be 
erected at Bacchus Marsh, for the manufacture, in 
the first instance, of tweeds and blankets. As 
wool is one of the staple exports of the colony; 
and as in New South Wales, similar establish- 
ments have long worked profitably, turning out 
tweeds which received honourable mention at 
the late International Exhibition, there is little 
doubt that this speculation will prove successful, 
and that, instead of the raw article only, the manu- 
factured will be also exported. 

A company is also in course of formation for 
the manufacture of salt under a patent, secured 
in the colony, which has been tested and proved 
to be capable of turning out salt with a profit, at 
less than one-half what it caa be imported for. 
Victoria truly presents a most favourable field for 
the enterprising and industrious. 

In building operations, Messrs. Sargood, King, 
& Sargood are pushing on with additions to their 
warehouse in Flinders-street, which it is reported 
will cost them some 10,0007. At the Public 
Library, another addition has been commenced. 
Both these works are in the hands of Messrs. 
Reed & Barnes. A large brick warehouse has just 
been completed, from designs by Mr. F. M. White. 

There has been some rioting on the extension 
of the railway line forming from Sandhurst to 
Echuca, on the Murray. The contractor for this 
portion of the extension, has been paying his 
navvies from 63. to 8s. per diem, according to 
ability, and has found no scarcity of men to accept 
his terms. Workmen on the line opened south 
of Sandhurst are annoyed, and insist that a 








uniform rate of 8s. shall be paid, and have accom- 


panied their demands by violence. Gangs of from 
500 to 1,000 men have been up the line once or 
twice, driving those off the line who would work, 
and destroying the contractor’s plant. A large 
body of special constables has been sworn in, and 
the regular body of police in the neighbourhood 
largely augmented ; so it is now hoped that those 
who are inclined to work, may work without moles- 
tation. The contractor states that he is quite will- 
ing to pay eight shillings to those who can do 
eight shillings’ worth of work. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE SERAGLIO, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE old palace of Selim, of Mustapha, and of 
Mahmoud,—next to the principal mosques, the 
most unique and characteristic feature on the 
south side of the Golden Horn, has been destroyed 
by fire. The sudden bursting out of a column of 
black smoke from the southern extremity of the 
building announced to nearly every quarter of the 
city that the quaint old building was in danger. 
In less than ten minutes the flames, fanned by a 
strong north-west breeze, spread rapidly over the 
building ; which, being of wood, and dried already 
to a burning point by a ten weeks’ broiling sun, 
speedily ignited wherever a spark fell; till, in 
little more than half an hour, the whole pile was 
irretrievably in a blaze, before the scores of 
wretched engines which hurried from every 
quarter of the capital could even reach the Point. 
The grand vizier, who happened to be at Dolma- 
baktche at the time, was the first on the spot, 
having hurried across in one of the palace caiques. 
He was speedily followed by the whole of the 
other ministers, nearly all the general officers in 
garrison in the capital, and about 3,000 troops. 
A couple of strong boats’ crews from H.M.S, 
Weser, lying off Tophaneb, also hastened to the 
scene, aud lent strenuous aid. The usual remedy 
of pulling down large perches of buildings on 
either side was in vain resorted to. Incredible as 
it may read to those who know the distance, not 
merely sparks, but whole flakes of fire were car- 
ried right over the brow of the hill which sepa- 
rates the Point from St. Sophia, and, falling in 
and around the At-meidam, ignited more than one 
house in the neighbourhood. The fire which spread 
thus distantly was not long in reaching the beau- 
tiful alleys of cypresses behind the palace; and as 
these caught one after another, the blazing cur- 
rent was carried on in an almost unbroken wave 
to the successive courts and buildings in the rear. 
Only one life was lost on the occasion. Of the 
many narrow escapes that of the grand vizier was 
one of the closest. Accompanied by a dozen or 
so of soldiers, his highness had penetrated into 
the centre of the building, where it was believed 
some of the fair inmates yet remained. Whilst 
searching for these, the flames literally surrounded 
the room in which Fuad Pasha and his companions 
were; and it was only by escaping through a 
window which opened on the Marmora, that his 
highness and the men with him effected their 
retreat but a few minutes before the roof of the 
room they had left fell in. About an hour after 
the fire broke out, the sultan himself proceeded 
to the scene; but, on the urgent advice of his 
ministers, his majesty remained only a short time 
in the dangerous neighbourhood, returning to 
Dolma-baktche, whence the progress of the con- 
flagration was visible. 

The site of the old building thus destroyed is 
one of the most historic in Stamboul. In the 
earliest Byzantine days it was covered by the 
Acropolis of the new Eastern capital ; later, by a 
palace of the Empress Placidia; later still, by. 
another and grander imperial residence, reared by 
Justinian, on the ruins of which other palaces 
were successively built, till Mahomet II. erected 
that of which the structure just destroyed was 
the last of many restorations. 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


Tue Landport memorial of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., subscribed for by “petty and 
non-commissioned officers, seamen, and marines of 
H.M.’s navy,” has just been completed by the 
contractor, Mr. G. P. White. The funds being 
limited (more shame to us as a nation, for our 
base treatment of the memories of our deceased 
naval heroes), the scale is also restricted, the total 
height being under 30 feet. The design, too, is 
very simple: the plan is triangular up to the 
base of the column, the site being at the junction 
of three streets. Ample granite steps, on which 
is a rustic basement, support a curvilinear pedes- 
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tal bearing the inscriptions. Forest of Dean and 
Portland stone are the materials. A column of 
Red Mansfield stone, 2 feet 5 inches in diameter, 
supports a plain foliated capital charged allusively 
on its four sides; and upon the abacus, which is 
developed into a platform, stands a lion 34 feet in 
length, the paw resting upon a shot. A cartouche, 
in low relief, springs out of the lower or rustic 
portion of the shaft: within it is a medallion por- 
trait, in bronze, by Phyffers. The inscriptions 
briefly point out the name and age of Sir Charles, 
the object of the memorial, and the names of three 
of his noted engagements, Messrs. Wilson & 
Nicholl, of London, were the architects. 

Thesubject of a Monument to Lord Clyde has 
been taken up by a number of influential noblemen 
and gentlemen. 

The foundation of the Wedgwood Memorial In- 
stitute, at Burslem, will be laid, in all probability, 
on the 20th of October ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has consented to officiate, if his en- 
gegements will permit. The Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council have intimated their intention 
to contribute their maximum grant of 500/. in aid 
of the proposed building ; and the execution of the 
first contract will be proceeded with in the course 
of the present month. Meantime, the requisition 
is being largely and influentially signed, asking 
the Chief Bailiff to convene a meeting for the 
adoption, in Burslem, of Mr. Ewart’s “ Free 
Libraries Act.” 

A memorial of John Hampden is to be erected 
at the cost of some gentlemen (among them the 
Lord Chief Justice Erle) who feel interested in 
preserving the memory of this great patriot. 
They have resolved to erect the monument in the 
field in Stoke Mandeville, in which the levy for 
ship-money was made which led to a contest end- 
ing in civil war. The work has been entrusted to 
Mr. W. W. Thompson, of Aylesbury, and consists 
of a stone obelisk 8 feet high, surmcunted by a 
Maltese cross, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ For these lands, in Stoke Mandeville, 
John Hampden was assessed in twenty shillings 
ship-money, levied by command of the King with- 
out authority of law, the 4th of August, 1635. 
By resisting the claim of the King in legal strife 
he upheld the rights of the people under the law, 
and became entitled to grateful remembrance. His 
work on earth ended after the conflict of Chal- 
grove Field, the 18th of June, 1643, and he rests 
in Great Hampden Church.” 

A monument has been erected in Woodchurch 
churchyard, to the memory of Mr. John Smith, 
eldest son of Mr. John Smith, of London, the rail- 
way contractor. The memorial, which is executed 
in red granite (polished), is placed there by a few 
of his friends and fellow-labourers, as a mark of 
respect to hismemory. The design chosen is that 
ofa broken fluted column, resting on a panelled 
dais, on two sides of which inscriptions are en- 
graven in letters of gold. Under the dais is a 
moulded base and plinth in red granite. The 
whole is about 12 feet high, and stands on a 
stone of large dimensions, obtained in the adjoin- 
ing neighbourhood. Messrs. Burke & Co., of 
London, were the sculptors. 

A monument to Captain Cook, the great navi- 
gator, is about to be erected in the Sandwich 
Islands, 

Our Australian cousins—at least those of Mel- 
bourne—are preparing to do honour to the me- 
mory of Shakspeare. The Age, of that city, says; 
—“ The clay model of a colossal statue of Shak- 
speare has been executed by Mr. Charles Summers. 
It is proposed to erect the statue, in bronze, in 
front of the Public Library.” 





BUILDING NEWS FROM SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 


Edinburgh.—In consequence of numerous com- 
plaints by tenants and others frequenting the 
Fleshmarkets, the Market Committee instructed 
Mr. Cousin, architect, the City Superintendent, to 
make an inspection of the premises with a view 
to remedying the existing defects. In reporting 
to the committee, Mr. Cousin stated that from 
the dilapidated state of the crames, and their 
general unsuitableness to existing circumstances, 
he found that nothing short of their entire recon- 
struction would remove the evils complained of. 
A plan for reconstructing the markets was embo- 
died in the report, which has been approved of by 
the committee, and estimates are being procured 
for the immediate carrying out of the work. A 
double set of new crames will be erected in the 
centre of both the upper and lower markets, and 
those at present existing will be swept away. 
The dimensions of each of the new crames will be 








11 feet 6 inches by 100 feet 6 inches, with covered 
passages 7 feet in width on either side. 

Kilsyth.—The new Court House and Jail, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid with Masonic 
honours on 8th August, 1862, was formally opened 
on the anniversary of the previous ceremony. 

Keith.—The Roman Catholic Chapel at Keith 
is undergoing a renovation. It is being re-slated, 
the lath and plaster renewed, and all freshly 
painted. There are half a dozen new windows 
of the diamond quarry obscured, with marginal 
borders of ruby red, and corniced panes of green 
stained glass, 

Melrose.—The new Corn Exchange which is 
being erected at Melrose is now nearly completed, 
and will be shortly opened tothe public. To meet 
the requirements of the town, the building has 
been designed with the double purpose of being 
used as a public bell as well as a corn market. 

Narraghmore, Co. Kildare.—The nave of the 
church here has just been rebuilt and re-opened. 
Some few years since, the chancel was rebuilt by 
private munificence, anda vestry was added about 
the same time; but the nave was allowed to re- 
main in a most forlorn condition until taken in 
haud by the present rector. The new nave is 57 
feet. by 12 feet, and 30 feet to ridge, with south 
porch, and western bell-spirelet 60 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a gilded weathercock. The material 
employed is local stone with granite dressings. 
The style is Early English of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There are three two-light windows on the 
south side, two on the north side, and two single 
lancets at the west end. The roof is of deal, stained 
and varnished, formed with foliated braces, plas- 
tered between tke rafters, and covered with Welsh 
slate and terro-metallic ridge and crest. The seats 
are low and open, and the passages paved with 
Staffordshire tiles. The chancel is raised four 
steps, and the sanctuary an additional one. The 
builder was Mr. Carrol], of Dublin; and the ar- 
chitect, Mr. Withers, The total outlay has been 
about 1,2002. 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


TueE Metropolitan Board of Works have lately 
directed their superintending architect to re- 
quest the attention of the district surveyors, to 
the 37th section of the Metropolitan Building 
Act (1855), which provides that “If any build- 
ing is executed, or any work done to, in, or 
upon, any building by or under the superinten- 
dence of any district surveyor, acting profession- 
ally or on his own private account, it shall not be 
lawful for such surveyor to survey any such 
building for the purpose of this Act, or to act as 
district surveyor in respect thereof or in any 
matter connected therewith, but it shall be his 
duty to give notice thereof to the said Metro- 
politan Board, who shall then appoint some other 
district surveyor to act in respect of such matter,” 
and to inform them that the Board consider that 
the intention of this enactment is, that whilst the 
district surveyor is not precluded from exercising 
his profession beyond the limits of the district to 
which he is appointed, he is, so far as regards that 
district, jealously to reserve himself from any 
bias by which he may be influenced in the perfor- 
mance of his public duties. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Down Amney.—The parish church of Down 
Amney has been re-opened. It has been under- 
going alterations and restoration at intervals 
during the last ten years. During the last altera- 
tion the old porch has been restored: a deal roof 
for the nave has been constructed by Mr. Smith, 
of Highworth, builder, and the clerestory freed 
from whitewash, freshly pointed outside, and plas- 
tered within; and the new stalls of English oak 
in the chancel have been carved under Mr. 
Smith’s superintendence. The east window is 
divided into compartments, representing subjects 
copied by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, from the 
L. Ghiberti’s bronze gate, at the Baptistery of 
Florence. The tiling of the chancel has been 
executed by Messrs. Maw. 

Knutsford (Cheshire).—The district church of 
St. Cross, Knutsford, has been re-opened for 
divine service; having been closed in order to 
admit of alterations and improvements. The 
cambrous old pulpit and reading-desk have been 
replaced, the former by an oak one of Gothic 
design, and the latter by a prie Dieu to match. 
The organ has been removed to the case made for 
it on the north side of the chancel, where the 
choir has also been provided for with oak stalls. 





mete 


A lectern, on a stone base, has been presented by 
a lady. 

Cheadle Hulme (Cheshire).—Yhe church of All 
Saints, Cheadle Hulme, has been consecrated. It 
is situate near the centre of thevillage. The style 
is Geometric. The nave is 25} feet broad, and 
52 feet long, divided into four bays. In the south. 
west corner is the porch. To the west of this ig 
the bell-turret, rising to a height of 65 feet. The 
belfry is of open timber framing. The nave is 
lighted by six couplets of chamfered unfoliated 
lancets on the north and south sides, and on the 
west by a window of two lights, with a sex-foiled 
circle in the head. Just below this window stands 
the font, which is of Caen stone, sustained by 
columns with shafts of red Mansfield stone, 
Against the south pier of the chancel arch is the 
pulpit, which is chiefly of Caen stone, with shafted 
columns of polished Cornish serpentine. Project. 
ing on the south side of the nave isa transep!, 
lighted by three small lancets east and west, aud 
by a rose window in the gable. In the west wall 
is a trefoil-headed door, intended chiefly for the 
use of the school children. The chancel is entered 
from the nave by a chamfered arch, sustained by 
corbelled columns of Mansfield stone, with carved 
caps and bases. The roof is of the cradle form, 
all the rafters being framed and braced. The floor 
rises one step from the nave, and the sauctuary 
two steps more; the communion-table standing on 
a foot-pace. The east window is of three lights, 
with traceried and foliated head. Ou the south 
are two trefoiled lancets. Tie choir seats are 
placed stallwise. The reredos has been formed by 
Mr. Young, of Manchester, of Minton’s tiles, and 
contains legends and emblems. The floors are 
laid with red and blue Staffordshire tiles, in orna- 
mental patterns. The sedilia are of stained deal. 
There is an aisle on the north side, springing from 
the chancel by an arch of two chamfered orders, 
and screened off for a vestry and organ chamber. 
The walls are of a cream-coloured stone, relieved 
by arches over windows and doors of a grey tint. 
The gables of the nave and chancel are surmounted 
by crosses. The church, which seats 300 persons, 
has been completed for 1,200/. The architect was 
Mr. J. M. Taylor, of Manchester; and the coa- 
tractors were Messrs. Thackrah & Pierce, of 
Stockport. 

Moreton (Cheshire).—Messrs. Warner & Sons 
wish us to state that the peal of bells for the 
church recently built at Moreton were cast by 
them. There are four bells, tenor note C about 
5% cwt.; and although they are hung for ringing, 
one of Messrs. Warners’ new chiming apparatus 
has been fixed in connexion with them. 

Leeds.—The chapel for the grammar school 
here has been opened by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The chapel is a simple structure, without aisles, 
and with no other distinction for chancel than 
additional ornamentation of the walls and com- 
partment of the roof, and raised floor with dwarf 
wall, It was designed by Mr. Edward Barry, 
who was also the architect of the school; and its 
prevailing style is that of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The chancel is farnished 
with seats for the clergy and masters and for the 
choir, an eagle lectern in oak, and between it and 
the communion-table a Litany desk. The organ 
is placed on the right side of the chancel; aud, 
there being no recess for it, it somewhat breaks 
the symmetry of the building; an arrangement not 
contemplated or approved of by the architect. 
The body of the chapel is furnished with open 
stalls, which, together with the seats in the choir, 
are calculated to hold about 300 persons. The 
building is lighted by four windows and a small 
circular light on each side east and west; by a 
large window with flowing tracery at the north 
or chancel end; and a marigold window at the 
south end over the entrance. For evening service 
the chapel is illuminated by six gas standards. 
The total cost of the chapel will be nearly 3,500/. 

Mirfield (Yorkshire).—Bradley Church has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. It is in the 
Early Decorated style, and consists of —_ 
transepts, south aisle, organ chapel on the nort , 
side, chancel, and vestry. The chancel is separate 
from the nave by a moulded arch with short 
corbelled shaft, and is furnished with choristers 
oaken stalls. The nave is separated from the 
transept by arches with foliated shaft, and res 
the south aisle by a pillar of red Aberdeen ~“ e 
polished and two arches. The tower 18 at the 
eastern end of the south aisle, but at present “A 
unfinished, and the vestry is at the southern side 
of the chancel. Tne length of the church is ° 
feet, the breadth 42 feet, and the height 48 feet. 
The eastern window is of five lights with ger 4 
head; the centre light being higher and wide 





than the rest. At the west end over the entrance 
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door is a rose-traceried window. The south aisle 
windows are of three lights, with traceried heads. 
Arches are built in the north wall to allow of a 
north aisle being added when required. The roofs 
are all open timbered with red deal, neither stained 
nor varnished: over this is a coating of felt, 
covered with grey slates, 
Redcar (Yorkshire).—A temporary church is to 
be erected at Saltburn-by-the-Sea. The founda- 
tion-stone has been Jaid by the Archbishop of 
York. 
Knaresborough.—The tower and spire of Trinity 
Church, Knaresborough, have been finished, 
according to the design prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Fawcett, of Sheffield, architect. The church is 
in the First Middle Pointed style of architecture, 
and is calculated to hold 800 persons. It consists 
of a nave of six bays, with side aisles and north 
porch, and a long chancel, with vestry and organ 
chapel on the north side. The east window has 
recently been filled, as may be remembered, with 
stained glass, in memory of the late Prince Con- 
sort. The chancel is separated from the nave by 
a lofty arch: the slender columns of the nave 
and aisles are little or no obstruction to the sight ; 
and the cougregation, it is said, can hear very 
well, with comparative little exertion to the cler- 
gyman officiating. The tower, which has just 
been completed, stands engaged at the west end 
of the north aisle, the lower part forming a bap- 
tistery, opening by large arches into the church. 
The upper part of the tower forms a ringing loft 
and belfry, with large couplet windows on every 
side, filled with tracery. At the top of the tower 
there is a deep moulded cornice, with carved 
corbels underneath, immediately above which 
springs the spire, with high broaches at the angles, 
and four traceried spire lights, A moulded band 
with pierced quatretoils relieve the surface of the 
spire about mid-height. There is also a gilt orna- 
mental cross surmounting it, at the height of 160 
feet fron the ground. Mr. George Wilson, 
builder, Knaresborough, undertook the contract for 
completing the tower and spire at about 7001, 
making the total cost of the church about 3,800/, 
Tynemouth.—The Lady Chapel attached to the 
Priory is about to undergo a process of cleaning 
and renovation. The cost of the work is estimated 
at about 70/.; but it is the wish of the incumbent 
and churchwardens of Holy Saviour to substitute 
stained-glass for the present damaged windows. 
The repairs will be executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. A. M. Dunn, of Neweastle. 








DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The chief stone of the General Baptist 
new chapel and schools in St. Benedict’s-square 
has heen laid by Lord Teynham. 

Newmarket.—The new Congregational chapel is 
approaching completion, and the architecture is 
now exposed to view by the removal of the heavy- 
looking wall which formerly enclosed the old 
Palace upon the same site. The interior of the 
chapel is being fitted up with sittings for between 
400 and 500 persons. 

Witham.—A new Wesleyan chapel is about to 
be erected at Totham, towards which, and the 
erection of a minister’s house, the sum of 3,000Z. 
Was recently bequeathed by a lady at Coggeshall. 

Washington (Durham).—The school chapel 
which has just been completed for the Roman 
Catholic body, at Washington, has been opened. 
The buildings are of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings. They consist of school-room, 56 feet by 
26 feet ; chancel, 20 feet by 20 feet, with transept, 
20 feet by 15 feet. On the south side, corresponding 
with the north transept, stands the house for the 
ses and schoolmaster, containing six rooms. 
7 amenlly, the appearance partakes more of the 
pr than the school; and internally there is 

fen aeement for dividing and adapting the 

‘ —_ parts of the building for the two purposes 
po ich it is intended, by means of movable 
P rs tons. A turret of wood and lead, containing 
ps ie bell, stands on the roof at the east end ; 
al _— window has been filled with stained 
ry y Mr. Barnett, of Newcastle. The whole 

Was about 1,000/. Mr. A. Dann, of New- 

: = ie the architect, under whose directions 

: orks have been carried out by the builder, 

Pith re of Newcastle. It is in contemplation 
at other schools after the same arrangement, 

are of Newcastle. 
») Ca 
ti . e first stone of a new congrega- 
wer chapel has been laid in the village of 
plane fo” oe Yorkshire. The design and 
omas Amb uding have been furnished by Mr. 
mler, of Leeds, architect. 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne.—A large United Presby- 
terian church, in Gresham-place (adjoining Ellison- 
place), which has just been completed, has been 
opened for divine service. Mr. George Cairns was 
the architect, and Mr. Hogg the builder. The 
interior of the church, including the gallery, is 
estimated to accommodate 700. Nearly the whole 
of the windows are of stained glass, and some 
of these have been presented by Mr. John Pen- 
drick, a member of the congregation. The entire 
cost of the building amounts to 2,000/., and of 
this sum about 700/. remain to be raised. There 
is a large school-room beneath the chapel.—. 
Plans for a new church for the Baptists (Open 
Communion), formerly worshipping in New-court 
Chapel, and, since the sale of that place of 
worship, in the New Townhall, have been adopted 
by the building committee. The architect is Mr. 
James Cubitt, of Camberwell. The site of the 
building is an open space in Rye-hill, on the east 
side, near the Villas. The area of the ground is 
about 150 feet by 87 feet. The chapel will be 
in the Italian style. There will be three principal 
entrances, each of an ornamental character, 
approached by a flight of steps extending the whole 
front of the building. Four pilasters will support 
a cornice, surmounted by a pediment in the frout 
elevation. Above each of the three entrances are 
three round-headed windows. It is intended to 
construct the building of stone. On the basement 
floor will be a lecture-room, intended also for use 
as a Sunday school. Contiguous to it will be 
infant and other class rooms. Above will be the 
chapel, the dimensions of which will be 81 feet by 
54 feet, with a narrow gallery on three sides. At 
one end there will be a recess for an organ. It is 
estimated that the chapel will afford accommoda- 
tion for 1,100 persons. The seats will be open, 
with bench-ends. Three vestries will adjoin the 
chapel. 

Hexham.—The Hebbron memorial chapel, which 
has been erected by the late Mrs. Hebbron, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Hebbron, for the use of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, has been opened 
for divine service. It is described as partaking 
both of the Italian and Grecian styles of archi- 
tecture, and as accommodating about 300 per- 
sons. It will admit of the addition of a 
spacious gallery when required. There are a 
school-room and vestry, and also _heating- 
apparatus, beneath the chapel. The edifice has 
been built at a cost of 800/, wholly defrayed 
by Mrs. Hebbron; the school-room, vestry, &c., 
at about 200/., by her brothers; and the site, 
350/. (with expenses), by the Primitive Methodist 
Society. The architect is Mr. Potts, of Sunder- 
land; the joiner, Mr. Newby, of Sunderland ; 
and the mason, Mr. Green, of Hexham. 
Guevnsey.—The chapel in St. Peter-port, for- 
merly known by the name of New-street, has 
undergone various repairs, and has had its name 
changed into Béthesda (House of Mercy). The 
principal alteration is that a platform has been 
made, to the front of which a portion of the old 
pulpit has been added. The walls and ceiling 
have been whitewashed, and the remainder either 
painted, grained, or varnished. The front of the 
chapel has been also plastered, and the new narae, 
“ Béthesda,” added in relief. Mr. Le Page, 
builder, has been the contractor. 





STAINED GLASS, 


St. Mary’s, W hittlesey.—A stained glass window, 
executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
has just been inserted over the priest’s door in 
the Sir Harry Smith chapel in this church. The 
window is of three lights, The centre represents 
“ The Crucifixion,” showing the good centurion at 
the foot of the cross, with the holy men and 
women oneither side. Beneath are three smaller 
subjects, picturing Nicodemus in counsel, Joseph 
of Arimathea begging our Lord’s body of Pilate, 
and the entombment of the body. At the bottom 
is an inscription, stating that the window is “ in 
dutiful love of Charles Smith, and Mary his wife, 
by his surviving children.” The late Mr. Smith 
was a brother of Sir Harry, and was himself a 
soldier and a magistrate. The parishioners are 
indebted to Mr. George Moore Smith and his 
brother and sister for this window, and it is hoped 
the only remaining chapel window will soon be 
filled. 

Eye Church.—A stained-glass window is to be 
put in the chancel of this church, to the memory 
of the late Mr. Thomas Moore and Mrs, Ann 
Moore. It is to be presented by Mrs, Kate Moore, 
of Eye (their daughter). Mr. Gibbs, of London, 
is to be the artist. 


Hatherton Memorial Committee, since our last 
notice, the design sent in by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London, was provisionally selected, 
after a close competition with the other London 
firms. This design, with one sent in by Messrs, 
Lavers & Barraud, having been in the first 
instance chosen for further consideration ; the re- 
sult above mentioned, after deliberation, was 
arrived at. The design is described by the artist 
in the following terms: “In the top is our Lord 
sitting upon the judgment-seat, and as it were 
saying, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are blessed.’ 
Below are groups of angels, and in the upper 
parts of the side compartments are Moses with 
the Tables of the Law, and Elijah with the false 
Prophets ; and below these are the four Evange- 
lists, with their emblems; the principal subject, 
‘ The Ascension of our Lord,’ occupying the three 
central lights, and surrounded by the heavenly 
host ascending into heaven. The Apostles are 
grouped below beholding the ascending Saviour. 
The six acts of mercy, from St. Matt., 25th chap- 
ter, are introduced into the two side lights, 
Angels with scrolls bearing the words, ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain,’ &c.; with the acts of 
mercy, form as it were a framing to the picture of 
‘The Ascension.’?” It is also intended to fill 
another window in this church, over the pew of 
the late nobleman, with stained glass, of an 
appropriate design, the execution of which it is 
proposed to entrust to Messrs, Lavers & Barraud. 
Glasgow Cathedral.— Three new painted 
windows have been erected in this cathedral, com- 
pleting the west and north aisle of the nave. They 
have been executed from designs by Mr. Henry 
Ainmiller, historical painter. The subjects of the 
window which completes the series on the north 
side of the nave are selected from the Book of 
Job. In the first light or division Job is repre- 
sented in his hour of trial: in the second he is 
seen surrounded by his children and labourers 
bearing the rich fruits of harvest in the time of his 
restored prosperity. This window is the gift of the 
incorporation of coopers of Glasgow. The other 
two are couplets on either side of the western door- 
way. According to ancient precedent, the subjects 
would have been selected from the commencement 
and termination of human life ; but these two bays 
of the nave no longer contain the baptismal 
and mortuary chapels of the old faith ; and, con- 
sequently, adherence to the old system would not 
have been understood. Mr. C. H. Wilson pro- 
posed, on one side, two subjects illustrative of early 
training and education, and on the other, two sub- 
jects representing prayer and thanksgiving. These 
ideas have been carried out by the artist in four 
compositions, The windows are the gitts of Mr. 
George Crauford, and of Mrs. S. Dalglish. There 
are only six windows now to be completed, and 
these are in progress, and will be finished this 
year if nothing occur to interrupt the artists, 
Chey are the gitts of the Duke of Montrose, Lord 
Belhaven, Mr. Richardson, of Ralston, and his 
brother Mr. David Richardson, of Hartfield ; Col. 
Carrick Buchanan, of Drumpeller; Sir Audrew 
Orr, and Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. We 
understand that Lord Lyon King at Arms has 
taken exception to some of the coats of arms in the 
windows already erected, and is desirous that they 
may be corrected, and that the laws of the country 
may be adhered to. His powers, as sanctioned 
by successive Parliaments, are ample, but the 
Lyon Court acts in a conciliatory manner. Five 
windows in the clerestory have been subscribed 
for. The windows of the clerestory of the nave 
are couplets, twenty-three in number, measur- 
ing 37 square feet each. The transepts contain 
four triplet windows, each measuring 60 square 
feet ; the choir eight triplet windows, measuring 
47 square feet each, and four lancets, each 25 
square feet. The couplets in the nave may each 
contain two figures nearly the size of life; the 
triplets in the transepts and choir, one figure each 
of the same proportion, placed in the centre lights, 
the side lights being too narrow for figures. The 
lancets in the choir may contain one figure each. 
The new series will therefore comprise eighty 
figures. It is proposed to represent in the windows 
of the nave the ancestors of our Saviour, as set 
forth in the tirst chapter of St. Matthew, with 
figures of angels at intervals bearing texts; and 
in the transept, Zacharia and Elizabeth, Simeon 
and Anna, further developing the idea prevalent 
in the great south window, illustrative of the con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testaments. In 
the choir, it is proposed that the windows should 
contain figures of women, mentioned, in the New 
Testament, as examples of piety, devotedness, 
charity, and other Christian virtues. The Com- 
missioner of Works has seen the plan for filling 








Penkridge Church. — At a meeting of the 


the clerestory windows with painted glass, ap- 
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proves of this plan, and authorises the com- 
mittee to give publicity to the scheme. The Com- 
missioner, according to our authority, the Scots- 
man, has restored the statue which was exhibited 
by the wardens as St. Mungo, to its original place 
at the east end of the crypt, over the now empty 
tomb which not long ago was plundered by profane 
hands of the bones, pastoral staff, and ring of the 
bishop whom the statue represents. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Chatham. — The extensive buildings which 
Messrs. Matthews & Son, of Dover, the Govern- 
ment contractors, are engaged in erecting on that 
end of the inner lines nearest to the Royal Engi- 
neer Barracks, Brompton, and which are intended 
as a gymnasium for the use of the troops stationed 
at this garrison, are now being roofed in, and will, 
doubtless, be completed in the course of a few 
weeks, The contract for the building was 3,000/. 
The place will be fitted in the most complete 
manner possible for different kinds of athletic 


connected with monasteries abroad. The churches 
of Old Shoreham, New Shoreham, Bramber, and 
Beeding, were appendages of the Abbey of St. 
Florence, at Salmur; and that of Steyning was an 
alien cell of the Abbey of Fecamp, in Normandy. 


Old Shoreham Church. 


The Church of St. Nicholas, at Old Shoreham, 
Mr. Bloxam stated, was mentioned in ‘“‘ Domes- 
day Book.” The present structure recently re- 
stored was of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, about A.D. 1180. Perhaps some 
portion of the earlier church might exist in 
the masonry in the north-west wall of the nave, 
which is apparently older than that elsewhere. 
This church was given by Wm. de Braose, A.D. 
1075, to the Abbey of Florence towards their 
establishment at Sele. 


New Shoreham Church. 


In describing the church of New Shoreham, 
Mr. Bloxam said:—This church was probably 
founded by Philip de Braose, the second Lord of 
Bramber, about the year 1100. If any traces of 
the original church existed, they would consist of 





sports, which are fortunately now in high favour 
with the men of the army.—lIn consequence of 
the Admiralty requiring the whole of the land at 
and near St. Mary’s Creek, for the extension 
of Chatham dockyard, it has been found necessary 
to remove the Royal Engineer pontoon depdt to 
the opposite side of Chatham harbour, near Upnor 
Castle, where a suitable portion of the river has 
been selected to be formed into a pontoon-hard. 
Already the principal portion of the Royal Engi- 
neers’ stores, boats, pontoons, &c., have been 
transported across the harbour to the new depdt, 
where the Royal Engineers, who are assisted in the 
undertaking by a party of convicts to perform the 
heavy portions of the work, are evgaged in con- 
structing a large building in which all the stores 
and matériel tor pontooning and engineering 
operations will be deposited. 

Chippenham. — The new temperance-hall at 
Chippenham has been opened. It has been erected 
at a cost of 1,2002. 

Leeds.—A contract has been entered into with 
Messrs. J. & W. Beanland, of Bradford, according 
to the local Jnéelligencer, for the building of the 
new Infirmary. ‘The sum agreed upon is 64,7502. 
Messrs. Beanland are the contractors at present 
engaged in rebuilding the dilapidated portions of 
Chichester Cathedral, and they carried out all the 
work at All Souls’ Church, Halifax, as also at Sir 
F.Crossley’s new congregational chapel. Mr. Scott, 
as our readers know, is the architect of the 
infirmary. The new Corn-exchange, designed, 
in the fortn of a Roman theatre, by Mr. Broderick, 
has now been opened. The cost of its erection 
has been upwards of 25,0002. 

Great Horton.—The new stores, erected by the 
Great Horton Industrial Self-help Society, have 
been formally opened. The building, which is 
situate opposite the Four Ashes Inn, is four stories 
high, including the basement, which extends over 
the whole area covered by the building. The 
ground floor is divided into grocer’s, draper’s, and 
butcher’s shops, which have a front of plate-glass 
windows divided by stone columns having carved 
capitals. The first floor is used for store-rooms 
and show-rooms, for grocer’s aud draper’s depart- 
ments, and milliners’ and tailors’ work-rooms. 
This story is lighted by two-light windows with 
pointed and carved arched heads, The music- 
hall is on the top story—63 feet long, 32 feet wide, 
and 20 feet high—and will accommodate about 
700 people. At one end of the hall is a platform 
and orchestra, large enough to seat about a 
hundred persons. There are two ante-rooms ad- 





joining the hall, on the same level, being built | choir and transepts have been demolished; and 
over oue of the houses (there being two in con- 
The whole of the| which were on the north side of the church. 
The want of | With the exception of a little ornamental detail 
a public room has long been felt in Great; Horton, | on the hoods of the arches on the north side, no 
Mr. Hope, of Bradford, 
The style of architecture is | perceptible ; windows of the fifteenth century have 


nexion with the institute). 
building is heated with hot water. 


The cost is about 2,300/. 
was the architect. 
Venetian Gothic. 





THE SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY | 2‘ century, A.D. 1550. The external appear. 


AT BRAMBER. 


BRAMBER, with the adjoining districts, was | observation. 


lately the scene of the annual summer meeting o 
the Sussex Arcbiological Society, Mr. M. H 
Bloxam, F.S.A., acted as cicerone to the party 
The first place visited was the Church of St 


Nicholas and St. Mary the Virgin. The com-| aisle, and a tower with three bells. 
pany having assembled within the walls of the 
sacred editice, Mr. Bloxam proceeded to explain} cell to the monastery of Salmur. 
its architectural features, and remarked that the | remains were taken down about eighty years ago, 
five churches they were to visit that day were all] when the present house was erected. 


the under part of the tower. The two upper 
stages, the transepts, and the demolished nave 
and aisle, were Late Norman, probably erected 
about 1180. The chancel, with its aisles vaulted 
with stone, appears to have been erected in the 
thirteenth century, probably by the monks of St. 
Florence, but at the cost of the worthy burghers 
of New Shoreham. The north wall of the north 
aisle of the chancel was Norman, broken through 
for the introduction of decorated windows of the 
fourteenth century. The nave, with its aisles, 
appeared to have been destroyed in the fifteenth 
century, when, on account of the encroachment of 
the sea, New Shoreham had become decayed, and 
had petitioned for a remission of taxation. It was 
then, as Mr. Bloxam inferred, that the nave was 
taken down, to avoid the expense of reparation. 
At the same time, the easternmost bay of the nave 
was built up between the arches, and a semi-Norman 
doorway taken from the west end of the nave or 
one of the side aisles, introduced with a perpen- 
dicular window over. Windows in the style of 
the fifteenth century were introduced in the wall 
of the south side of the chancel. Mr. Bloxam 
pointed out various other interesting particulars 
in this structure. 
Bramber Church 


was next visited. It is a small edifice, consider- 
ably curtailed of its original proportions. It 
consisted of a nave, central tower, transept, and 
chancel. Of these the nave and tower alone 
remain, exhibiting features of Norman work. 


Steyning Church. 

Under the same direction a large party 
visited this church, which is dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and was, as Mr. Bloxam observed, the 
fragment of a fine conventual church, of which 
little more than a portion of the nave and aisles 
now remains, the choir having been demolished on 
the general suppression. There was a Saxon 
church on the same site, of which there are no 
remains. It belonged, as an alien cell, to the 
Benedictine Abbey, at Fecamp, in Normandy. As 
an alien cell it was suppressed in 1461, and trans- 
ferred to the abbey of Sion. The enriched arches 
on each side the nave were pointed out in detail 
by Mr. Bloxam to the party who accompanied 
him; and he showed that these enriched arches 
were subsequently worked out of plain block 
masonry. Some of the details, he pointed 
ont, were of the thirteenth century. Two 
piers of the central tower exist, but the 








there are no traces of the conventual buildings 


traces of Early English or Decorated work are 


been inserted in the walls of both aisles, probably 
by the monastery of Sion. The tower appeared to 
have been erected about the middle of the six- 


ance of the clerestory on the south side was richer 
than that on the north, being more open to ocular 


f Beeding Priory. 
-| This place was visited under the superin- 
- | tendence of the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, the vicar. The 
-| church of St. Peter has nave, chancel, and south 
It was for- 
merly the church to the priory of Sele, an alien 
The priory 


In the 





lawn behind the house, foundations of the 
conventual buildings have been traced. The 
church, though neat, retains no ancient features 
worthy of remark, having undergone reparation 
within the last few years, long previous to which 
the chancel had been considerably abridged jp 
length. The party also visited Bramber Castle 
where Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., gave an 
interesting account of the castle and of the towns 
of Shoreham and Steyning. The party afterwards 
met at dinner in Bramber Castle, and then 
took their departure by special train, kindly pro- 
vided by the railway company. The proceedings 
of the day were altogether pleasing and inter. 
esting. 





REGULATION OF LONDON STREET Iy. 
PROVEMENTS BY THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, 
section 202, enabled the Metropolitan Board from 
time to time to make, alter, and repeal bye-laws, 
for regulating the plans, level, width, surface, in. 
clination, and the material of the pavement and 
roadway of new streets and roads, and the plans 
and level of sites for building. This power was 
exercised in 1856 and 1857, so far as related to 
the plans, width, formation and surface inclina- 
tion of new streets. The latter bye-law has 
regulated these matters since lst May, 1857, and 
imposes, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, a penalty of 40s. for each offence, and for a 
continuing offence after notice thereof from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, a further penalty 
of 20s. for each day. The provisions are, that 
four weeks at least before any new street shall be 
laid out, written notice and plans are to be sent 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. A width of 
40 feet, at the least, is required for carriage 
traffic, and 20 feet for foot traffic, exclusive, in 
each case, of any gardens, fore-courts, open areas, 
or other spaces in front of intended houses. Rules 
are also given for measuring the width of new 
streets; the curve of the carriage-way ; the 
height of the curb to the foot-paths, and 
the slope of the foot-path. By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1862, further legislation is applied 
to the same subject in sections 98 and 99; 
and the bye-law is extended to certain exist- 
ing roads, passages, and ways, when to be formed 
or laid out for building as a street. An extended 
meaning is also given by sec. 112 to the term 
“new street”? so as to include mews, and any 
street not taken into charge by the local authori- 
ties prior to 7th August, 1862. Several hundreds 
of new streets have received the approval of the 
Board under the provisions of the bye-law, yet 
many of these may be imperfectly laid out, and 
many builders form and build streets under pre- 
tended ignorance, or in open defiance of the law. 
For the purpose of checking such irregularities, 
and securing proper observance of the require- 
ments for the formation of new streets, the Board 
have deemed it proper to appoint an officer to 
assist them in this matter, and the superintending 
architect has been directed to inform clerks of 
vestries and district boards, that it would greatly 
promote the object referred to, if they would com- 
municate any information regarding the laying 
out or formation of new streets contrary to the 
orders of the Board, or without their knowledge. 
The detection of any such irregular proceedings 
is facilitated by means of the copy of the drawing 
which is sent to the vestry or district board 
whenever applications are made for approval of 
new streets. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
BUILDINGS IN BACK YARDS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have lately 
considered a complaint relative to the erection 0 
buildings in the back-yards of dwelling-houses, 
originally intended for wash-houses, but after- 
wards used as dwellings by tenants for the day 0 
week, and accessible from the houses adjoining: 
The circumstances were such as to aoc’ 
remedy, by reason of the lapse of time; and the 
superintending architect has therefore been 
directed by the Board to address a circular on the 
subject to district surveyors. “we ' 
This circular remarks that the Building Ac 
gives full powers to the district surveyor at 
require notice of all works, and fall particulars ‘ 
their nature ; and that if works are begun withow 
notice, or if preparations for the operations ® 
indicated, he may enter premises for the pore 
of the Act. It is, therefore, considered to be : 
daty of the surveyor to stop every irregular me 
and to have it demolished, if need be, ™ 
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course of law; or if buildings are proceeding with- 
out proper means of access by streets or ways, 
immediate notice should be given to the Board, or 
other authority having power in the matter. 

Difficulties frequently arise under the 29th 
section as to the application of the rule to back 
areas or yards of very limited extent, where some 
small office-building is required for the conveni- 
ence of inhabitants, or where premises originally 
constructed for dwelling-houses are afterwards 
converted into shops on the ground story, and 
extensions are wanted in the rear. In these cases, 
crowding of dwellings is increased, as well as 
danger from fire to adjoining premises ; and under 
such circumstances much care is required on the 
part of the district surveyor to cause the observ- 
ance of the Act where the light and airto back 
windows are interfered with, and the full dimen- 
sions of area diminished. Covering over yards 
on the ground story for back shops, and lighted 
with lantern lights, could only be effected where 
there was no sunk story, or on the blocking up of 
any windows in that story. 

The Board deem it essential that there should 
be a strict observance of the rules in regard to 
these matters. 








GAS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY RETURN has been issued, 
showing the actual state and condition of each 
metropolitan gas company, and the dividend for 
the year 1862. It appears that the following 
dividends were paid :—The Chartered paid divi- 
dends at the rate of 9 and 10 per cent., including 


Miscellanea. 

RoyaL Princess’s THEATRE. — Mr. Walter 
Montgomery opened his house on Saturday last, 
with an efficient company, for a series of Shak- 
sperian plays. His personation of Shylock con- 
vinced all who saw it, of his claim to rank asa 
superior actor; and that of Zavater, in “Nota 
Bad Judge,” must be held to have thoroughly 
established his position on the London stage. 


THe CoNsTANTINOPLE EXxHIBITION.—The col- 
lection of works of art and manufacture now 
closed, has left a heavy balance on the wrong side 
of the account. The total cost of the building 
and its subsequent administration, amounted to 
2,000,000 piastres, against which, the realised 
receipts are only 450,000 piastres. The deficit of 
more than 14,000/. will, it is said, be made good 
to the company by the Sultan. 


THE British AssoctaTion.—So early as Satur- 
day forenoon last, no fewer than 1,500 associates 
had been enrolled for the meeting at Newcastle, 
from Wednesday, the 26th of August, to Thursday, 
the 2nd of September. Each associate pays 11.; 
and it was anticipated that at least 2,000 would 
attend ere the meeting closed; but even before 
it opened the number was 2,087. There are some 
interesting excursions amongst the arrangements, 
as, to Crag Longh and the Roman Wall; to the 
duke of Northumberland’s at Kielder; to the 
Allenhead lead mines, and the Yorkshire iron 
mines at Cleveland; and to Sunderland and its 
glassworks, manufactories, and _ ship-building 
yards, Wear bridge, and docks, life-boat establish- 








Oor Lists or TENDERS.—Several architects 
write, drawing attention to cases in which they 
have had the management of the business, and 
which show that greater uniformity is attainable 
than would be supposed from what is the character 
of a great number of our lists. 


Tue Usk oF THE Pen.—The Latin rhetorician, 
Quintilian, declares that the pen is the best in- 
structor in the art of speaking. Not less true 
is it that the use of the pen conduces most effec- 
tually to the general culture of the mind. There 
is more real exercise of thought in one hour’s com- 
posing than in a day’s reading. Besides, the pen 
compels you to understand what you study, for 
you cannot express what is not intelligible to 
yourself. The pen also exacts arrangement and 
introducesorder. Indeed, what we read is hardly 
our own until we have given it utterance in our 
own language. 


Tue Netson Cotumy.—Sir Edwin Landseer 
is reported to have at length completed the model 
of his design for one of the lions to be placed at 
the base of the Nelson column, in Trafalgar-square. 
| The design is said to be as masterly a work as the 
: world would expect a lion of his on canvas to be; 
and a slight variation in treatment will enable the 
artist to adapt this one design to his four pedes- 
tals. The complete statue is not much above the 
size of a full-grown lion as known in confinement, 
and probably it is not a bit larger than a magni- 
ficent specimen in the natural state. The ac- 
tual lions of the monument will be considerably 
jarger. 


BILLInasGATE MARKET.—Complaints are made 


back dividends at 1 per cent. per annum for the! ment, &c. There will be an industrial and art | Cf the sanitary state of Billingsgate, which, judg- 


half-year to Christmas, 1856; the City of London | 
dividends at 9 and 4 per cent., with a balance of | 
6582.; the Commercial, 30,513/., on a capital | 
stock of 322,195/. (less sums remaining outstand- 
ing). The capital account is said to “include calls 
in course of payment;” but the rate of dividend 
is not stated. The Equitable paid dividends at | 
the rate of 11, 143, 14, and 10 per cent. (less | 
sums remaining outstanding), with a balance of 
396/.; the Great Central dividends at the rate of | 
6 and 8 per cent. (less sums remaining outstand- | 
ing), with a balance of 18,4452 ; the Imperial at | 
the rate of 10 per cent., with a balance of, 
58,5002.; the Independent at the rate of 10 per. 
cent., with one year’s back dividend (1,500/.), and 
a balance of 3,5487. The London paid 36,8271. | 
on 548,843/. (less sums remaining outstanding), | 
but the rate is not stated. The Phoenix dividend 
was 10 per cent., with 8,190/. dividend arrears for 
1856, with a balance of 930/. The Ratcliff divi- 
dend was 8/. 15s. per cent., without a balance; the 
South Metropolitan, 10 per cent., with a balance 
of 10,3697 ; the Surrey Consumers, 10 per cent., 
with a balance of 4,0477.; and the Western 10 
per cent., with 3,285/. “towards back dividends 
of less than 10 per cent.” 








Hooks Received. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archwological Society. 
Vol. xv. [vol. iii, of Second Series]. Sussex : 
G. P. Bacon, Lewes, 1863. , 


Tuts volume of the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions is a good one. It contains a long and in- 
teresting paper on “ Poynings,” by the Rev. T. A. 
Holland, M.A., rector, illustrated by a dozen en- 
gravings, and one on “ Monumental Inscriptions 
at Poynings,” by the same gentleman; a paper on 
«The Rivers of Sussex (Part I.) Eastern Divi- 

sion,” by M. A. Lower, M.A.; and papers on 
Various other subjects; among which are “ The 
Priory of Boxgrove,” by the Rev. E. Turner, 
M.A. ; “ Old Acts of Parliament relating to 
Roads in Sussex,” by J. G. Dodson, M.P.; 
are Merchant Guild of Saint George, at 
: ichester,” by the Rev. E. Turner ; and “ The 
“ervices of the Barons of the Cinque Ports 
« Coronations,” by T. Ross, with a coloured 

portrait. One of the best points in the volume 
however, is a series cf Notes and Queries at the 
end, on various archeological or antiquarian sub- 
Jects; and another is “Topographica Suseexiana,”— 
a “ modest attempt towards forming a list of the 
various publications relating to the county of 
fs By G. S. Butler, F.S.A.” Whether com- 
= hg not, this last is a valuable contribution 
@ history and archeology of the county. 


h : } 
i ns moreover, is wound up with a useful 


| Caithness, and by Mr. Bambridge, of Windsor. 


‘park and forest, which shall be not only in- 





exhibition and a soirée in the Central Exchange | 
News-rooms at Newcastle. The Newcastle people | 
appear to have made great preparations in the 
way of putting the town in order by painting and 
decoration for the occasion ; and the meeting opens 
under much more favourable auspices than were 
anticipated from the season chosen. At the Cam- 
bridge meeting, 60 members only were registered, 
instead of 1,500 as at Newcastle, four days pre- 
vious to the time appointed for the opening of the 
congress. On Wednesday Sir William Armstrong, 
the president, delivered the inaugural address at 
the town hall. It was an interesting resumé of 
the scientific results of the year, and was most 
favourably received. 


WINDSOR PARK: AND THE ForEsT.— Messrs, 
Longman & Co. have announced as preparing for 
publication, an elaborate work on “The History 
of Windsor Great Park and Windsor Forest,” by 
Mr. William Menzies, Resident Deputy Surveyor ; 
to be illustrated with photographs by the Earl of 


The purpose is to give an account of the 


teresting, but also of practical utility to persons 
engaged in the management of timber. The 
several plantations will be described, and their 
history traced with an exactness which would 
probably be impossible of attainment for any 
other estate in England. The researches, which 
have furnished accurate data for the prospec- 
tive valuation of growing timber, were con- 
ducted in the chief libraries, and in the Land 
Revenue Record Office. Thus, a series of plantations 
from the timeof Queen Elizabeth to the presentday, 
have been identified, and measured ; and the age 
and size of each, with their contents and numbers 
per acre, will be given in a tabular form,—a large 
map being annexed, The researches into the 
purely arboricultural history of Windsor, were 
materially aided by Lord Macaulay; and many 
curious and interesting facts, hitherto unknown, 
illustrating the history of the picturesque old 
pollards, were brought to light. The estab- 
lishment of Norfolk and Flemish farms under 
George III., which gave a great impulse to the 
improving of farming land in the raising of green 
crops, draining, liming, and keeping clean; the 
report made by Mr. Kent to the king, on a system 
of grazing by a mixed stock of deer, cattle, and 
horses,—a system which experience has shown to 
be the best; the definition of property, and the 
settlement of complicated rights previous to the 
disafforesting or inclosing of Windsor Forest ; 
and other matters of history and experience, 
will be treated. An account will be given 
of the geology of the Great Park, interest- 
ing and important as leading to a knowledge 
of the water-bearing strata, and of the probable 
capacity of the ground for yielding a supply; in 
preparivg which the author was aided by Mr. 
Waterhouse, of the British Museum. Hehas also 
spokem of the great stones resembling those of 


ing from what we saw when last visiting the place, 
are not without foundation. Bordering the river 
Thames, with a steam-engine to pump up water 
more speedily than hands can use it, as remarked 
by a writer in the Morning Post, no excuse can 
pulliate the offensiveness at times. During warm 
weather particularly, more labour, care, and atten- 
tion ought to be bestowed on scrubbing, scraping, 
and washing. Most of the paint is off, for several 
feet from the floors ; and all above-head looks dull 
and dingy. 


JAPANESE Houses —Yokohama is a consider- 
able town of 80,000 inhabitants. The Japanese 
houses are rarely more than one story, and most 
cousist of two rooms, a front anda back. Built 
of bamboo and mud, and rarely of stone, they 
are always painted nicely outside, or varnished, 
and generally kept very clean. A!l ornamenta- 
tion is eschewed except on the roof, which is 
generally edged with chequered tiles. Wherever 
it can be afforded, a small garden, with dwarfed 
trees, is sure to be in good condition ; and almost 
in every room you see vases with flowers or 
dwarfed trees growing in them. The floors 
are carpeted with a very even kind of 
matting, laid in stripes a yard wide, the edge 
bound in black, so as to make an agreeable 
“ parqueterie,” and it is always kept very clean, 
even by the poorest classes. They take off their 
shoes before entering a house, leaving them out- 
side the entrance, and look as jealous at your 
boots when you enter, as any English lady could, 
proud of a new drawing-room carpet. They 
never sit on chairs or stools, but squat down on 
the door with their feet underneath, so that they 
appear to sit on their heels. 


Tu INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS.— 
This congress will meet in Berlin in the coming 
month. Certain politicians, ignorant of the real 
importance of the congress, have cpened a warfare 
against all supporters of it, but the outcry has 
failed to produce any effect. The Government 
has taken no notice of the cry: on the contrary, 
it has adopted the best measures possible to meet 
the requirements of the occasion. A committee 
has been appointed—without regard to politics— 
to make arrangements. A letter from Berlin says, 
that all who attend the congress will meet 
with the most cordial and hearty welcome, and 
that Prussia knows well what is due to a body of 
men who may well pride themselves by boasting 
of the honour that their last meeting was presided 
over by that illustrious and distinguished Prince 
for whom, alas! the world must mourn so early. 
The order of the day will closely conform to the 
resolutions of the last congress, and Dr. Engel, 
the director of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, 
has compiled a report, in which he reviews the 
proceedings of the former congresses, and sug- 
gests material for discussion. He has also pre- 
pared a draught of statutes. The last meeting at 
London was attended by no less than 485 English 
members. The order of the day this year, will be 





Stonehenge, which are found in Bagshot sands, 


to a great extent a continuation of that of 1860. 
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A Norss Warzior’s REMAINS IN ORKNEY.— 
Another archxological discovery of some interest 
has been made by Mr. Farrer, M.P., in Orkney. 
Fragments of corroded or oxidized iron armour, 
and of mouldering human and horse’s bones, have 
been discovered under sand on the Links east of 
Pierowall, in Westray; leading to the conclusion 
that they must have belonged to a mailed Norse 
warrior and his horse. There is still a tradition 
in Westray, of a battle between the natives and 
the Norsemen on the spot where the remains were 
found. 


GEOLOGICAL HIsTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES.— 
Sir Roderick Murchison believes, first, that the 
eastern shores of Great Britain, where Cesar 
landed, have not changed their relation to the 
sea-level since that period; secondly, from finding 
remains and bones of the same species of extinct 
mammalia in the gravel of Britain and the con- 
tinent, that, it is proved that, at a comparatively 
recent period, our islands were united with France; 
and, thirdly, from the skeletons of the great Irish 
elk, which are found in the bottom of the bogs 
in Ireland, and also in the Isle of Man and in 
Cheshire, that when that creature lived, these three 
islands must have been united. 


Prorosep Horet: GrimsBpy.—A company has 
been formed for building an hotel and newsroom 
contiguous to the Royal Dock and Railway 
Station at Great Grimsby. The want has been 
long felt; and it becomes more urgent as the 
portion of town near the railway increases. Con- 
siderable inconvenience at present results from 
the distance to a suitable hotel. The capital, 
fixed at 5 000/., is considered sufficient to provide 
a suitable building for the present; but in the plans, 
it is intended to provide for extension, when re- 
quired, without altering the foundations. The 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolushire Railway 
Company have agreed to grant a lease in per- 
petuity of an eligible site at a low rent, and to 
lease to the company for a term of years, the ex- 
clusive right to sell refreshments at the docks. 
Mr. M. E. Hadfield, of Sheffield, is the architect. 


AccrDENT aT Brackrriars BripGE.—Travel- 
ling cranes are of course in use for carry- 
ing the materials for the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Ruilway bridge along the line of 
operations, and especially for lifting the masses 
of granite which are being used in the structure. 
One of these travellers, on Saturday last, appears 
to have lett the pier No, 2 to cross to pier No. 3, 
when one of the beams on which it ran broke in 
two, and nearly short off by the pier, the other 
beams iustantly snapping also; and the traveller 
crashed down upon some 2oal-barges that were 
passing under the worksat the time with a strong 
flood tide. Some seven men fell with the broken 
beams and machinery into the Thames, and one 
of them was drowned. The traveller was there- 
after brought up from the bottom of the river, 
and everything prepared ‘or carrying on the work 
aguin. There were four timbers thrown across; and, 
as usual,no reason, it is said, can be given for their 
breaking, as all the timbers are recovered, and 
have been critically examined, and no fiaw can be 
traced in them that could possibly lead to such a 
mishap. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
cause will be found out, so as to prevent such 
accidents in future. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIO.—The Assaye and Kirk- 
ham, sailing vessels, have been shipping from the 
works of Messrs. Henley, North Woolwich, 560 
miles of the Indian submarine electro-telegraphic 
cable manufactured by that firm. Sir Charles 
Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark, the engineers 
superintending the manufacture of the cable, have 
a staff of electricians at Woolwich to test each por- 
tion of the work as it progresses. The cable is 
coiled in large iron water-tight tanks—three on 
beard each ship—and which will be kept full of 
water throughout the voyage to Bombay. The 
Tweed and Cospatrick are being fitted out at the 
premises of Messrs. Wigram, of Poplar, under the 
superintendence of Captain Dixey, for the recep- 
tion of 550 miles of the cable; and the Charente, 
a screw-steamer of 600 tons, is being prepared by 
the same firm for permanent employment on the 
line; and she will take out all requisites for re- 
pairing it hereafter, should any accident arise 
from ships’ anchors, &c. The total length of the 
cable taken out will amount to 1,250 miles, weigh- 
ing upwards of 5,000 tons. The operation of lay- 
ing down the entire line will be under the chief 
superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel P. Stewart, 
Royal Engineers ; and it is confidently hoped that 
the work will be completed in February next, and 
that by March, 1864, London and Calcutta will be 
in direct telegraphic communication. 





Tue Fizet SkwEr.—The difference between 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Metro- 
politan Railway Company, as to which party is 
liable for the expenses incurred by the bursting 
of the Fleet Sewer, is about to be settled under 
the provisions of the Lands’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act. 


CEMENT FoR Steam Joints, &c.— Plumbago 
has recently been introduced as the basis of a 
cement for steam-joints, and the general metallic 
connections of the engineer. It is composed of 
six parts of plumbago, three of slacked lime, eight 
of sulphate of baryta, and three of boiled linseed 
oil, This compound, it is said, secures a perfectly 
air and steam'tight joint, much superior to that 
obtained by the use of red lead. 


THE Local IMPROVEMENTS UNDER PUBLIC 
Works Act.—The wholeof the money, 1.500,000/., 
will be taken up in Lancashire, and will be used ; 
and Government may be asked for a further 
grant next year if required. The Mayor of 
Manchester, at the meeting of the Central 
Relief Fund on the 24th instant, said that 
in all probability that town would make ap- 
plication for 100,000/. The corporation were 
most anxious to follow out the intentions of Par- 
liament, and assist in finding employment for the 
distressed population, At the same meeting, Mr. 
Rawlinson reported applications from Ashton, 
Denton, Bollington, and Bolton, to the aggregate 
amount of nearly 200,000/., in addition to amounts 
previously reported in connexion with other 
places. 


Tue ProroseD New BoroveH Market Hatt 
AND Fish Marker, DrExpy.— The members of 
the Market Committee met last week, to exa- 
mine the tenders for the works required in the 
construction of the Market Hall and Fish Market 
for the borough. The list will be found in th- 
usual place in our number. An excess upon the 
first estimate is attributed to additions which 
have been made to the original plan, in the shape 
of towers at the angles, fittings, water supply, 
and pipes, as well as to a considerable advance 
which has taken place in the cost of materials, 
especially wrought-iron ; and partly to the inten- 
tion of the committee to reserve the bulk of the 
old materials, wore particularly the iron columns, 
roofs, and fittings, with a view to the conversion, 
should it be approved, of the present butter 
market into a hide and skin market in the 
Holmes, and a portion of the existing general 


market as a covering to the open vegetable | 
market in the Morledge. ‘The works have been, 


tendered for under a specification prepared by 
Mr. Thorburn, the borough surveyor, with the 
approval of Mr. Stevens, the architect. 


THE ARISTOCRACY AND Lasour.—The Penny 
Newsman in the course of a readable article thus 
headed, wherein instances are recorded of mem- 
bers of the nobility having devoted themselves to 
handicrafts, or to mercantile pursuits, alludes to 
the “ first-rate talents” of the Earl of Lovelace, 
“in the design and execution of common brick- 
work and masonry,” and invites the attention of 
the conductor of this journal, as representing the 
building trades, to the new village inn and school 
at Ripley, Sarrey (not to speak of the mansion), 
as not being easy to match for elegance of design, 
and execution with common materials, The 
Newsman says, that the Earl was his own clerk 
of the works, and showed what superior con- 
struction may be achieved, under competent 
direction, by village artisans and labourers, and 
that were he to give himself to the building trade, 
few in England might be found to match him. 
His eldest son, the late Lord Ockham, the grand- 
son of Byron, the poet, being impatient of barren 
routine life, and having a great respect for work, 
as work, and for handicraft, dropped his title, took 
to iron shipbuilding, and bound himself to Mr. 
Scott Russell, and worked as an artizan, until he 
contracted the disease by which his life and 
mechanical career were cut short. The excellent 
young nobleman carried his zeal almost to a mono- 
mania. He declared it to be his ambition to rise 
by his skill, and to have a great establishment, 
headed “ Lord Ockham and Co., shipbuilders, 
Millwall.” 








TENDERS. 


For a house and shop, Heigh-street, Peckha 
BONED csncuccceceaceuecessss + sae Gee 
THOMPSON...ccececcccccccccvece 888 
BODDS .. ccvocccccccesesesseccess «880 
Hampton & Brown ..cosceeeese 873 
Pereny .. 
GOOFBE cocccccccccccccccecerses 837 
MOUUIGG cin tinin'cnedccndeestnesocses GLO 


cccerccccecccececccecs 870 


ccoocoooos 
ccootooc! 








For the new Foreign Office. Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. 
architect. Surveyors, Mr. T. Nicholls and Mr.J. S. Lee:-= 
Little ..cccccccccecccccccecs L209,615 
HIGGS coccccccccccccccccccce 206,260 
RIGdy ..cccccccccecccoccccce 206,100 
Piper & Wheeler ............ 200,835 
Myers & Sons .....0eee-00+2 198,56) 
Holiand & Hannen ........ 197,487 
Cuhitt & Co. ..cccccccrccccee 196,750 

Kirk & PALiy.ccccccoseccssce 396,500 
Lucas, Brothers ........+.+. 196,270 
MERON? vo'1s0's cee o's'pe.6-o.ciivre - 195,800 
Smith & Taylor (accepted) .. 195,573 


ooococeocoocecso 
eocoocoooocoooceco 





For steam-engine, boiler, pumps, and water tower and 
tanks, at Haileybury College. Mr. Josiah F. Fairbank, 


engineer :— 
Head & Ashby..... ccccccccccces 480 O 0 
Ismay, Smyth, & Co......0..00+. 753 0 0 
J. SS. RAWUNES.< accvcccccscee, 092 0 6 
Rayment & Son .......eeeceeees 668 0 0 
BOLE CCCOs iecécccswseecescce “ORE 450 
Cuthbert Russell..... Deeweccece GO (0) 16 
Bevington & Topham .......... 571 0 0 





For new Wesleyan Chapel, Kentish Town. Mr, J, 
Tarring, architect :— 
Dove, Brothers .cccccceccce-- £3,940 0 Q 





For gas-meter house, store-room, &c. at Westminster, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Quantites by 
Paice & Co. :— 

Hart... cccccccccccceccccsccccs 2,500 
MFRIUIOD conscececevectesst.s S000 
Wardle & Baker .....eseseee00 2,026 
DIMMS. scccccccececccccccvccece 1,990 
PHAMIONE S 9icd Gy ods eos o0bs Soece ee 1,979 
BOOUG Seccisneseresesenwcecene TtyN0R 
UUUED sinscccccceccsciccteeecie 2000 
Sharpington & Cole .......++. 1,858 
PETCOY. ccticcccesvecceccsecese 15887 
BIG ccscisceasecesocsccesecee 2850 
IME sieiniswre vines cocccccere 1,845 
Rudkin .... OE 
DAWSON ceoccccccccccccccccccce 1789 
Hill, Keddel, & Robinson...... 1,780 
LAVCES cccccscvesceveccosesess 15708 
PICRENAW cecccccessioncsoesces 1079 
TAMU siclcseniesesteecseccicesce (2,005 





ecescececooecesceoco 
Sceoceosececoseococes 





For a pair of villas, Reading. Mr. W. H. Woodman, 
architect :— 
For the Building. 


MOINCWS. cccciccecccvccecescotel,on7 0 90 
Barnicoal secoscceccccccseccce 1,530 0 0 
SAWYCr ..cocccocccccccsccccece 31,513 0 O 
Wheeler & Sons ...eceeesseeee 1,500 0 0 
DO 2% cesemsncecssecccouswe 2,400 O 0 
Grover (accepted) .........-.- 1,481 0 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. 
SSO WOVED 6 c:sieic's-c0:0'5 we vis-oeisiat «so -- £150 0 0 
DOVIED: .ccsccscccccsescesocesess 190 0 0 
MOE cased eewrnwsenseeaseccsane Sea 10 0 
MEROGIARY i iiistss0eGseesweos ssece Uae 1 30 
Burton (accepted) <..s.sc06csscce 11119 0 





For new offices, 27, Mincing-lane, City, for Messrs. 
Inness, Brothers, & Cv. Mr. E. I’Anson, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 

If the front is done 
in cement instead 
of stone, deduct 

Ashby & Horner ......£14,100 ...... 6250 





Ashely & Sons ........ 13,989 woos 245 
Lawrence & Sons...... 13,840 .ecccoe 
Anson “ss obscene SOROS <azece See 
Brown & Robinson.... 13,4.0 see - 280 
BOON siucscssccoosncs “RRAES eccese, “Sue 
CORGED ccesccsiecveeses BOZO ccccee “S09 
RIGOE..c5cceaisccsne o.- 13,290) ...0-- 305 
Garmman ..... rs « S380 scaace Oe 
Jack-on & Shaw...... 12,950 289 
DMIYCr8 . 0... .ccesesece cs 12,173 240 
Trollope & Sons ...... 32,183 400 
Hack & Son (accepted) 11,997 350 








For a tank factory, Millwall, for Mr. Bellamy. Messrs. 
Hooper & Lewis, architects. - Quantities supplied :— 

Hawiett & Brown .......++6+- 41,798 0 

Perry & Judson .....eeeeeee0- 1,761 9 

BAG wiccsiccie sine amis re esis ose 1,712 0 





ce oceoco 


Hill, Reddin, & Co........066 + 1,669 0 
Sheffield ....... ove seeee sevecee 2,050) 20 
Hack & Son (accepted) ......-- 1,525 0 





For building house at Cardigan. Mr. Withers, arcui- 
tect :— 
Morris & JameS ....ssseeeeeeeee £928 0 0 
Evans & Morgan ....se-s-e00-- 891 7 9 





For alterations and additions to Ogston Hall, in = 
county of Derby, for Mr. G. Turbutt. Messrs. Hine 
Evans, architects :— 

A. & R. Dennett .....00000+62. £2,215 0 0 


RAM ole cisiviee iusicneseisacsens, tas 0) © 
Thompson .......... wocccccecs 2,115 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam........-+++ 1,954 0 0 








For Congregational Church, West Ashling, Sussex. 
Mr. Horatio N. Goulty, architect :— 





CRUG cecccceece sos saces ccocssaeuee © © 

Dee .. 2000 REE I crak ie To 

Parker & Co. /accepted) ......-- 299 0 0 ithe 
The stone supplied by committee being a portion o 


spire and tower of Chichester Cathedral. 





For new church, at Beckenham, Kent, for Mr. A- 


Cator. Messrs. Smith & Williams, architects :— 
Gill Lt 


paecat dieiaGes's saeaees eee ee ie 
ROWE . ccccess ose cancess wewes. IEE 
Hill, Keddel, & Robinson...... 2909 
Russell & Co. ....- Joctucecece. Siaee 


Myers & Sons .....-- 
Child, Son, & Martin.......... 2,693 
Little .....0. ces cocsoveecescoes 
Dove, Brothers..ee.seeceseees 2,455 


» 

& 
cooeococe 
cococoeco 
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